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always smoother because it’s slow-distilled 
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NASSAU... CLEAR 


"Nassau . . .clear . . . visibilit)’ 15 miles . . .wind one two zero degrees one 
zero . . . temperature seven eight . . . altimeter three zero zero one ...” 


That’s Miami Radio you're listening to 
...advising you chat perfect weather 
prevails in the Bahamas, first stop on 
your island-hopping family cruise 
through the Caribbean. In ju,sc half an 
hour you’ll be in Nassau— scarcely pos- 
sible to believe when you reflect that 
you had breakfast back home in Wis- 
consin. lunch with friends in Jackson- 
ville. 

Already, ^^iami Beach's "miracle 
mile ” has slipj>cd out of view behind 
the tail of your Piper Aztec and Bimini 
is sliding by to your left. Next landfall 
will be Andros, then Nassau on New 
Providence Isl.tnd. 

'I’his is your first over-water hop and. 
in a sense, you feel let down. Nothing 
but beauty below, above and around 


you. Come to chink of it. what did you 
expect? Makes no difference to your 
Aztec whether you’re hying over the 
blue Gulf Stream, or running down tt) 
Tulsa to see your sales .igent, or t.iking 
a few customers on a hunting crip to 
the North Wotxls. Your moilern miracle 
radios, which make navig.tting so easy 
for you, don’t know the difference, 
either. They ger you just as effortlessly 
from Miami to Nassau as from North 
Platte to Denver. And your Piper Auco- 
Conrrol holds you unerringly on course. 
aulomjticall). 

Your tliouglus drift back to the things 
your Aztec has meant to you, your busi- 
ness. your wife and the children. Just 
two years ago you had never h.tndled 
the controls of an airplane. Then one 


day you h.td to get to Sioux City fast, 
and the only way was to charter a plane. 
Your Piper dealer said: "You might just 
as well learn to fly while you travel.” 
Before you knew it you had soloed and 
bought an inexpensive, single-engine 
Piper. It worked out so well that you 
made the natural step-up to a twin- 
engine Pij>er. Your family loved it... 
and your business tripled. 

Now here you are— "Captain" of your 
own airliner. .. in command of a beau- 
tifully designed, safe-as-can-be, per- 
fectly functioning piece of machinery. 
You can change your rimecable as your 
whims dictate. Your baggage — nearly 
ail you want to carry— is always on board 
and out of mind. 

Yes, right now, you're Captain of the 
whole Caribbean— Aztec-borne with 
Nassau clear . . . 


YOU, TOO, CAN BE "CAPTAIN " OF YOUR OWN FINE PIPER-12 DIFFERENT MODELS 



S/town al Uft it th« fastesf-telling Twin Comonefi#, on* of 3 Twin-Pngin* 
Px*cu>iv« PIpert. Over 200 mpfi, seaH 4 in luxury, very economkal. Other 
Piper twins include ihe 6-possenger Aztec, S-passenger Apache 735. Piper 
aha offers 7 single-engine trantporiation airplanes— the 770 mph Comanche 
400. Comanche 750. Cherokee UO, 150, 160, ISO and 735 and 7 "work- 
horse" utility planes, the Pawnee duster and sprayer and the lamout Super 
Cub STOl aircraft. For full inlarmatlon, see your nearest Piper dealer 
ilisted In the Ye//ow Pages) or write for Piper Flight Facts Kit, Dept. 3-S. 


AtRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Lock Haven, Pa. (Main Offices) 
Vero Beach, Pla. 


MORE PEOPLE HAVE BOUGHT PIPERS THAN ANY OTHER PLANE IN THE WORLD 



Forget flats... Forget blowouts 
And now, forget wear. 


It's a puncture-sealing General Dual 90 with new Duragen rubber. 


I'orgct ucjir’ Ki"hl. alicr 

ycins oi hCcinnj- mileage rcutitl alter 
mileage leeoid. Dual ‘)1 )n with Diira- 
giit- will till even .^0'. hellerl Ytiu'll 
piohahly iiaile in voiir car before voii 
'Acar these toes ovu. 

I'orgel Hals. Dtial yos seal punc- 


tures insianll). permanently, with an 
exclusive liiple sctilanl. 

I orgci hlovsoiits, too. Tour slccl- 
strong plies of Nygen Corel prevent 
them tioni happening. 

l-xchtsive Dual treads give you 
twice the grip on the road. Even on rain 


slick pavement, traction is terrific. 

l-or sale, carefree driving for 
Ihoiisantls anti thttusands cl extra miles, 
equip ytuir car with Dual 91) s. 

Vt)ur (icnerat lire dealer or fa- 
voiile auttvmobtlc dealer will be glad to 
tlemonsirale these unique features. 
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Next week 

CHAMPAGNE TONY LEMA. 
the most engaging newcomer 
to golf's top ranks, begins the 
candid story of the life of a 
louring pro. Part 1 is tilled 
Surviial Training fur a Rookie. 

A HONEYCOMB HOUSE is 
Designer John Carden Camp- 
bell's inspiration for a unique 
vacation retreat that can grow 
with the family and fils any ter- 
rain. any climate, any season. 

A FELLOW NAMED ROTZ 
will earn more than LBJ or 
Mickey Mantle this year. Ger- 
ald Holland introduces this 
112-pound jockey whose real 
weight is in the money he wins. 
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In 1963 U.S. manufacturers of that re- 
markable Yankee invention, the bas- 
ketball, produced three million new 
ones, or roughly enough to provide 
every man, woman and child in Omaha 
with 10 apiece. Since only a few 
Omahans actually own 10 basketballs, 
this leaves a large number unaccounted 
for, and since early December Associate 
Editor John Underwood has been tid- 
ing to track the rest of them down. It 
is a job that will last until Easter. 

What Underwood is really looking 
for is not so much basketballs as the 
teams, at the college level, that arc mak- 
ing the best use of their quota. In his 
search he has inspected — and written 
stories about— most of the very best: 
UCLA, Michigan, Villanova, Loyola 



ASSOCIATE EDITOR JOHN UNDERWOOD 


of Chicago and Kentucky, to men- 
tion a few. This week, in a preview of 
the forthcoming NCAA Champion- 
ship, he tells how he thinks it will 
all come out. 

To produce the preview Underwood 
called not only on his own observa- 
tions but also on the knowledge of 18 
special SI correspondents across the 
U.S., who last week sent him close to 
40.000 words of scouting reports on 
teams they have been watching all year. 
The correspondents were asked to as- 


sess in detail the various styles of of- 
fense and defense, strong and weak 
points, individual standouts and cur- 
rent form as it applies to tournament 
pairings right now. What Underwood 
makes of this fund of inside infonna- 
lion will be found on page 20. 

The son of a charter boat captain 
from the Bahamas, Underwood came 
to Sports Illustrated two years ago 
from the Miami Herald, where the 
smooth, easy-reading style and light 
Underwood touch was first developed 
over a variety of sports and general 
news assignments stretching from the 
Orange Bowl to murder trials, Cuban 
road races and Cai>e Kennedy space 
shots. He once played golf w ith Evange- 
list Billy Graham (“He beat me, putt- 
ing cross-handed.” Underwood says), 
rode In a limousine with Governor 
Rockefeller (“We had a flat lire”) and 
in 1959 roamed Fort Lauderdale beach 
in Bermuda shorts until 5 a.m. posing 
as a rioting college student. Although 
he covered the complete Floyd Pattor- 
son-Ingemar Johansson trilogy, Un- 
derwood considers the best punch he 
ever saw a right cross delRcrcd at the 
Miss Universe contest of 1961 when 
Miss Mississippi clobbered Miss United 
Stales “for telling lies about my ori- 
gin.” Since joining SI. Underwood has 
concentrated more on the recognized 
intercollegiate sports 

“Players now do more things and 
do them better than ever — except play 
defense,” he says of the current basket- 
ball trends. “Watching the college 
teams you have to believe that high 
school coaches have quit leaching de- 
fense.” The other development that 
bothers our S-foot 11-inch basketball 
writer is the march toward 7 feet. “The 
University of Michigan, for example, 
has eight or nine players who can dunk 
a basketball. Fans cheer this but 1 see 
it as a nonfeat without esthetic qual- 
ity. Sooner or later something will have 
to be done to make even the 7-footer 
learn what the game was originally sup- 
posed to be like.” 
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^‘When I was Z7, it made sense to buy 
Northwestern Mutual life insurance*- 
the past 14 years have proved it!” 


There is a difference! Northwcitern Mutual 
sells only life insuranec. By concentrating our 
efforts. v,c arc able to furnish a maximum amount 
of high quality life insurance for the least 
amount of money. 

Anil because we are a mutual company, 
our policyowners come lirsl. There is a monthly 
budget payment plan based on low annual 
rates. Also, the more you buy, the less 
you pay per thousand. 

A NML agent is as close us your phone He's 
listed in your local telephone directory under 
"The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co." 


THE NORTHWESTERN MITI AL 
LIFE INSI R.ANCE C0MP.\NV 


“It was 1950 when I bought my first 
Northwestern Mutual policy . . . and 
these 14 intervening years have taught 
me a valuable lesson. By buying at a 
fairly early age my premium rate has 
been lower than if I'd wailed and the 
cash value build-up of my policies has 
also been greater. 

“Now with my own program at an 
adequate level for present needs. I have 
again pul my early-purchase lesson to good 
use: recently buying individual $10,000 
Northwestern policies for our daughter, 
Kathleen, and her six brothers. 

“Take our oldest son Jim. for example. 
Last year when he got his policy he was 14 
years old. By buying at that age his premiums 
are 35% less than they would be at age 24, for 
example. And. if the present scale of divi- 
dends is continued, he will have a fully paid- 
up $10,000 policy when he is 40.” 


Mri. Harry shown with her daughter and six sons, 
all Northwestern Mutual policyowners. 


THOMAS W. H.WKV. 
age 41. IS ihc Senior Part- 
ner of a cenitied public ac- 
counting firm in Chicago, 
Illinois. 



If you find an airline 
that doesn’t use nylon cord tires, 
don’t fly it. 


All the airlines use ihem. 

There hasn't been an airliner in the 
country equipped with anything else 
since 1954. 



If you find one, call the Smithsonian. 

It's probably a relic. 

It certainly isn't as safe as it could be. 

The stuff they made tires with before 
nylon cord was invented just isn't 
strong enough. 

Today, o big4-engine jetweighs 65 
tons 164 tons more than the brave little 
Spirit of St. Louisl. 

Hoveyou everwotched a big plane 
fond? When it smacks the runway at 
165 miles per hour there's terrific pres- 
sure on the tires. 


Theysquoosh in flol like pancakes. 
The friction is tremendous. 

But tougher, stronger nylon cord tires 
roll with the punishment. 

Ask a professionol driver: Jockey- 
ing around the turns, tearing down the 
stretch, whenever the going gets hot, 
nylon cord tires stay cool. 

Around tracks, from Indianapolis to 
Bonneville, they don't use anything else. 







Nothing else is safe enough. 

Not even for something as down to 
earth as a weekend trip to 
Aunt Rose with the kids. 

Nothing but nylon mokes I 
you feel so safe. 

Ct€MSfRAr>0 
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CH(MSTeANO’ NVION IS US(0 BY AMERICA'S flNEST TI»E MANUFACTURERS. CHEMSTRANO. NY I. A DIVISION OF MORSadlO 





do battle otfshorc or on still salmon pools in 

CANADA’S 

ATLANTIC PROVINCES 


This piw/ i'< c>fif of m.WY in ihr 
four \jiiotial I’orks in C^anodo') 
l■o(aliolllollJoll the eoslerii shore. 




the fricndly-loKr-hy-tlie-sca 

Salmon and tuna, trout and bass, pickerel, togue, cod, perch 
and shad... there’s a lighting variety just waiting lor you in 
the waters in and around historic New iirunswick. Nova 
Scotia. Prince Ldward Island and Newfoundland. IJut don’t 
let your pleasure stop there. Enjoy scenic grandeur, miles 
and miles ot tree sandy beaches, a host of fairs and festivals . . . 
plus a '['rtU’cl Diviiictui — your dollur \>oef: (urthcr in Canthiu! 

j yjtii lit on inlonJ lomp ... 


^ 'PhOO * '"f "“’f' 

L/ LX<K^» j'4grs »t vacjiioii (’l.iiiiiing mb 
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IS YOUR CAR 
UNRESPONSIVE 
THESE DAYS? 



Does it seem to have a mind of its own? 

Is it stalling when the light turns green? 
Dragging and chugging when it should be 
straining at the leash? 

Watch out. 

This is a sure sign of Winteritis. 

Your Esso dealer has the easy way 
to nip this rebellion in the bud — 

New Winter-formula Esso Extra. 

This special new Winter-formula gasoline 
chases ice out of your carburetor. 

And it has fast-firing lighter molecules 


to give you easier starting and 
faster warm-ups in stop-and-go driving 
than you get with any other gasoline! 

One tankful can warm the heart 
of even the most stubborn car. 

End the Car Revolt with Esso Extra — 
the Winter-formula gasoline from 
Humble Oil & Refining Company, 
America’s Leading Energy Company. 
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One thing money can’t buy. Why? 


Membership in Carte Blanche costs $10 a year. But 
the Carte Blanche card itself is not for sale — only a 
member in good standing can keep and enjoy its priv- 
ileges. and less than one man in twenty has the credit 
standing to qualify for it. When you get yours, who 
can blame you if you feel pretty special? 

Your Carte Blanche card lets you do things holders of 
other national credit cards can’t do. Like charge it at 
any Hilton Hotel or Inn— Around the World. Or even 
have your credit instantly established at over 1200 
hospitals. (Reassuring, though we hope you never 
need it. ) And over 80,000 service stations, many lca<l- 


ing airlines and car rental companies and thou.sands 
of fine hotels, motels and smart shops honor it. 


Now that you know that all credit cards aren’t alike, 
wouldn’t you rather have this one . . . the only credit 
card endorsed by the National Restaurant Associ- 
ation, America’s hallmark of 
fine dining? You can get a 
postpaid application blank 
where you see this sign, or_ 
write Carte Blanche. Dept. 

SI33, 8544 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles. California 90069. 
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With not a sign of crabgrass. Beautiful. 


Couldn't be easier. One spreadinn of Dow Crah Grr-'- Killer 
in ihe spring and crabcrass has had it. h's gone, dead- for 
ihe entire summer. (We guarantee it will contml (-rahgrass or 
VOur money iidck.t 

But Dow Crab Gr?:-' Killer doesn’t stop there. Because .t 
contains Zytron" herbicide, it can control knotv^eed. '=*'^nual 


rhickweed, lamb's gu.iri- '■ rte. and 10 other weeds, too- 
It also helps control ants and gruiis. Stop .it /our garden 
.-.ic-nl, .store tor the 20-pound 2500 square feet 

ot mto a thing of beauty. 

Dow Crab Grass Killer is another .‘.ioner tiun- The Dow 
Che"'. cal Contpauy, MidNuid, Michigan. 
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For motor bikes 
and swinging sights 
follow the smart set to 
The Castle in Bermuda 


And \\c have an extremely mam- 
moth collection of motor bikes and 
velocipedes. Great for exploring 
this little island in the middle of 
the sea. W'c also have a smashing 
18-holc golf course right on our 
180-acre estate, a verx- cxpansisc 
private beach (talk about sights!), 
a private yacht club with sailing, 
waterskiing, and a glamorous night 
club. Scoot on down to your travel 
agent. He has a free colorbrochure 
about the island's complete resort 
—ThcCastle Harbour. Represented 
by Hctland & Stevens. 21 1 F.. 43rd 
Street. N.V. 17. Tel: T\ 7-1450. 
Other ofTices in Boston, Chicago. 





JOHN C.FISCHSeCK. IIPRESIDeNTAGeNCDAL MANAGER 


SHOPWALK 

Remington'e nawr bolt-ACtion earbin* can 
ba uaad on both big game and varmint* 

T tu shori. lightwciglu. Icvcr-dclion car- 
bine (and in the past several years the 
scmiuiiionnitic carbine > h.is long been the 
favorite gun for liuniing uhilctail deer and 
other big game in the thick brush and tim- 
bered areas of the L'.S.. Canada and I.alin 
America. Nov,. Kemmgton has added a 
brand-nevk carbine— one with a holt action 
—called the Model MX) (M»m ). 

This rugged little rifle weighs only 5(4 
pttunds and is the lightest American-made 
carbine currently on the market- It has an 
IXi/j-inch barrel, a Montc('ar!oMock (with- 
out a chcckpiecc) and pistol grip, and an 
exaggerated comma-shaped boll handle that 
hugs the sUKk nicely. The bolt face is re- 
cessed to completely enclose the cartridge 
head, a safety feature on all Remington bislt- 
action guns since I94X. The Model 6(K) is 
chambered for two big-game cartridges, the 
..IS Remington and the more versatile ..108. a 
faster cartridge which comes in a variety of 
bullet weights, f or coyote. fo\ and wood- 
chuck hunters, the new carbine comes in .222 
caliber. The gun holds live cartridges (four 
in the maga/inel in ..is and ..108 calibers, 
and six cartridges in .222 caliber. It sells for 
complete with a 
ventilated rib. which Rem- 
ington has apparently add- 
ed for ap|>cara nee only. The 
I lb does give the Model 600 
a sleek look, but it also 
makes it harder to keep the 
gun rust-free after hunting 
in wet weather. 

Bolt actions arc thought 
by many shooters to be the 
simplest and most reliable 
of all gun actions, and they 
generally arc more accurate 
than other types. I he Mod- 
el 600 IS no exception. Its 
accuracy is helped by a free- 
floating barrel, which is vir- 
tually unaffected by swell- 
ing or shrinking of the 
wood annind it. lA free- 
floating barrel is also less 
affected by the repealed 
vibrations of targci shoot- 
ing, but few serious target 
shooters will be interested 
in such a lightweight, shori- 
bunclcd gun.) .-Mihough 
the recoil punch to (he 
shooter's shoulder .itui 
cheek IS not much more no- 
ticeable than in heavier 
guns, the Model (>IX> be- 
cause of its lightness and 
the powerful cartridges n 
uses requires mote control 
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SHOPWALK cmihurd 

by ihc shooter. He must get used to the 
fact that the gun tends to “flip," or bi>unee 
off target when fired. The short barrel also 
makes mur/lc blast more severe. These 
problems can be easily solved with prac- 
tice. however. 

1 he MihIcI NKI's open sights could be im- 
proved. More precise sights— a liner bead 
on the front ramp sight and more positive 
adjustments on the rear sight for windage 
uwd eles AViow— are twevpcrvssvc arwi can be 
installed quite reasonably by any competent 
gunsmith. Telescopic sights can also be in- 
stalled on the gun. The Model WKl's tixed- 
bt'x magazine requires the shooter to work 
unHred cartridges through the action to un- 
load Ihc gun. A hinged flcMir plate or a de- 
tachable box magazine would be better. So 
would a three-position safety that could be 
set to kx.'k the trigger and still permit open- 
ing of the bolt. 

I>espitc these few inconveniences, the 
MihIcI WK) isa handsome, well-designed gun. 
It carries easily, comes up to the shoulder 
snuHUhly and cll'orllessly. prvinis quickly and 
has all the power and accuracy that a hunter 
could ask for In a carbine. 

I wo popular Winchester guns, the Model 
70 holt-aeiion rifle and the Model I - pump- 


action shotgun (now called the Model 1200) 
have been greatly improved this year, fol- 
lowing the pattern of most American gun 
manufacturers. Winchester has switched to 
a lough high-gloss linish on the wood of 
these two guns. T he Model 70 has a stronger 
engine-turned holt with a recessed face, a 
free-floating barrel and a beticr siiKk de- 
sign — the comb and the chcekpiece have 
been raised. Two additional features will 
be appreciated by shooters: an easily vis- 
ible red civcking indicator on the top of 
the TcccWcv and a wvder, setvated Wtgger 
for more positive finger control. The Mod- 
el 70 comes in four standard and five mag- 
num big-game calibers, and prices start at 

si.^y.y.s. 

I he live-shot VS inchcstcr Model 1200 has 
an aluminuni-alloy receiver that makes the 
gun lighter (about b'/j pounds in 12 gauge) 
and a rotating bolt bead that kKks into the 
barrel. The ntagazine can be unloaded bv 
simply depressing a cut-off spring conven- 
icntlv located u t inside the floor plate. The 
Movlel 12(K) is usailabic in lield grade 12- 
and Ib-gaugc (20-gauge Held guns and trap 
and skeel guns will be available later), has 
interchangeable barrels and sells for Sdb. A 
rubber recoil pad is standard on the Model 
12(M). The upland shooter who tinds the pad 
annoying it he rubber pad is tw easily caught 


up in the upland shooter's coat especially if 
he is trying to get olf a snap shot at a fast- 
rising cock pheasant or a grouse) can glue 
a piece of slick leather over it. 

Remingion'slighi recoil Model I UK) semi- 
automatic shotgun, introduced last year in 
1 2 gauge, is now available in a variety of Ib- 
and 20-gauge models. Particularly versatile 
is the 20-gaiige magnum model, which han- 
dles standard 2V4-inch shoishells as well as 
the heftier 3-mch magnum shell, and is ideal 
for upland game and for waterfowl. It weighs 
pounds with vv 2)(-ins:h barrel And costs 
SUy.y?. A ventilated rib is S25 extra. 

The revolutionary plastic shotshell. in- 
troduced in 12 gauge by Remington almost 
four years ago. has become a favorite with 
duck and goose hunters. Now these virtually 
indestructible, slick-feeding shells are avail- 
able in a variety of field and target loads in 
12. lb and 20 gauges from Remington and. 
for the first lime this year, from Winchester. 
The highest-grade plastic shells— Reming- 
ton's Power-Piston (currently in 12 gauge 
only land Winchester's Mark 5 (in 12. lb and 
20 gauges) give denser paiicins and longer 
ranges than any other shotshclls made. It 
should not be !ik> long before both compa- 
nies offer plastic shoishells m 2S and 410 
gauges am! drop their paper lines eniirely. 

— l)l SCAN IJaRMS 


IN THE 
WINNER’S 
CIRCLE 


.CASTROL 

UtANCEO 

Jl’lSKMt Hotly La. 



Today’s high-speed, high-compression engines need the 
greater protection afforded by Castro! oil. This specially 
refined oil has the qualities needed to keep moving parts well 
coated at any rpm. Protect your investment in that high- 
performance car of yours with high-performance Castro! oil. 
This fne motor oil has been associated with more "frsts” 
on land, on the water, and in the air than all other oils com- 
bined. Available coast to coast. See the Yellow Pages. 


castroc 


OILS, INC. NtWARX. 


CASTROL 

THE MASTERPIECE IN OILS 


N.J. 07105* SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF. »4I«« 
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SAM SNEAD’S FAVORITES FROM THE GREENBRIER COLLECTION! Hats that reflect 
a distinctive American flair for smart, comfortable styling. Here are four perfect ways to top off 
your Spring wardrobe with the famous Greenbrier Spring House ornament highlighting the 
shapes and shades of the season. Now at your Mallory dealer. D=0®'S@ 



SCORECARD 


THE BLACK MUSLIM HOPE 

The hysteria that has seized prizefight- 
ing since Cassius Clay came on the scene, 
shaking thesport’s fans between laughter 
and tears, has reached a critical stage. 
Clay now acknowledges what he would 
not admit before he won the heavyweight 
championship — that he Is a number of 
the Black Muslim cult, a twisted form of 
Islam that advocates racial separatism. 
He has abandoned the richly sonorous 
“Cassius Marcellus'* that his parents 
christened him and signs his autographs 
“Cassius X Clay,*' because that is an 
approximation of Muslim practice. And 
in a few weeks, inspired by his just-retired 
Muslim mentor, Malcolm X, who lost 
face when heapplauded the assassination 
of President Kennedy and had been us- 
ing Clay in an effort to regtiin it. he will 
set forth on what can only be an ill-will 
tour of Africa and Asia. He may even 
make a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

This tragicomic nonsense has been 
topped by Floyd Patterson’s ill-consid- 
ered (and rejected) offer to fight Clay 
for nothing in order to “take the title 
from the Black Muslim leadership.” In 
its recent history boxing has been re- 
freshingly free of racial prejudice. Gate 
receipts in theaters around the country 
seem to have hit a new high when Clay 
fought Sonny Liston, a pretty fair indi- 
cation that prizefighting's fans are not 
too concerned that since Rocky Mar- 
ciano retired Negroes have dominated 
the title. Clay's religion, if that is the 
word for it. is not an issue in the ring 
and. like his race, never should be. 

SWEAT OF THE BROW, INDEED! 

If the men of the Internal Revenue Service 
think, as they say, that a man who tries 
to pick four winners in four races has not 
been sweating, they might try it some 
time. With the arbitrariness that dis- 
tinguishes lax men from other forms of 
life, the IRS people have decided that 
Danny Tuazan and Juan Lopez, the SIO- 
a-day short-order cooks who won the 
twin double at Gulfstream Park recently, 
did not earn their $84,114.20 by “the 
sweat ofthcirbrow,”andthereforecannoi 


spread their income over several years. 

Under the new’ tax law, athletes, artists, 
farmers, fishermen, lawyers, small busi- 
nessmen and others who make it big one 
year may regard their bonanzas as earned 
over a period of years, but not horse- 
players, who rarely make it big any year. 
Double players, unite and lobby. You 
have nothing to lose. 

PROSPECT 

After scanning the American League 
1964 Red Book, any thinking fan would 
have to cast his vote for Garry Roggen- 
burk, Minnesota Twin left-hander, as 
the pitcher with the brightest future of 
them all. 

Last season he won only two games, 
to be sure, and lost four, but he did have 
a respectable eamed-run average of 2. 16. 
He stands 6 feet 6 inches and he weighs 
195 pounds, which is all to the good, 
too. What has sold us on Roggenburk, 
though, is that the statistics-packed 
book says he will not celebrate his 4th 
birthday until April 16. 

FOR BARGAIN HUNTERS 

The money is flying like wood shavings 
as fevered yachtsmen risk S2 million to 
build, break in and campaign four new 
and nearly identical l2-meier boats to 
run for yachting’s Holy Grail, the Amer- 
ica's Cup (ree page 70). Meanwhile, any 
thrifty sailor who wants effortless, in- 
stant cup-defending can buy a ready- 
made winner in Columbia, the 1958 vic- 
tor. For only $150,000 (barely enough 
for the sails and winches) the buyer gets 
a boat with two masts, four mainsails 
and 30 hcadsails. She even has a tender. 
And all Columbia needs to meet the 
starting gun is a breath of air. 

ANSWER BY SPOOK AND PIE 

In recent years few major colleges have 
cared to schedule football games with 
the University of Southern Mississippi 
or Memphis State University. The two 
independents have been Just too tough, 
There was a lime, for instance, when 
Alabama tried Southern Mississippi. 
Alabama lost in 1953, again in 1954, 


tied in 1956 and after a 1957 win decid- 
ed to retire from this field with honor. 
Georgia had one turn, lost 14 0. and 
looked elsewhere. Memphis State ram- 
bled through its schedule last season 
without a loss. Ole Miss managed to 
come out with a scoreless tie and slight- 
ly bruised, but that was as close as any- 
one got. 

As a result of its .scheduling problem. 
Southern Mississippi lost major college 
status in football a couple of seasons 
back. It just could not get together with 
enough major teams. And it was con- 
fronted with the same prospect this year. 

Pic Vann, Southern Mississippi coach, 
and Spook Murphy, Memphis coach, 
put their heads together the other day. 
They solved it. They decided they would 
play each other twice next fall. 

SCHOOL FOR SALMON 

The deep interest the Japanese have in 
unarmed self-defense— judo and all that 
— may yet pay off for fishermen. Tens of 
thousands ofhatchery-raised fish are lost 
each year because they wander inno- 
cently into the paths of predators. No 
one has ever told them that their broth- 
er fish are cannibals. Now the Japanese 
are teaching young salmon just that. 

For the past two years physiologists 



at Tokyo's Hosci University have been 
teaching young fish the art of self-de- 
fense. They use a water tank in which 
they pul a plastic fish of adult size. 
Around the model they create a weak 
electric field of about six volts. Fifiy- 
duy-old fry are released into the tank, 
and when they approach the plastic fish 
they get a shock. Class is repeated for 
two hours daily until the fry learn to 
avoid the model fish. 

To determine how well the fry have 
learned their Pavlovian lesson, they and 


some unschooled fry arc dumped into a 
tank that is divided into two sections 
separated by metal netting with a mesh 
fine enough to prevent an adult I'tsh 
from getting through but big enough to 
let the fry pass. On the other side of the 
netting a real live rainbow trout is in- 
troduced. Trained fry stay on their own 
side of the netting. The uneducated cross 
over and arc eaten. 

The scientists now plan to enlarge 
their experimentation to see what will 
happen in a pond and. eventually, in a 
river. 

ANOTHER RUSSIAN INVENTION 

It looked rather like polo and was 
played pretty much like soccer, this 
strange game that was introduced on a 
recent Sunday at the Ccrclc La Gour- 
mette-St. \laur. a posh I’arisian riding 
club. Imported from the Soviet Union, 
it is played by four men and four horses 
to a team, and the object is to have one 
of the horses kick a 40-pound. 40-inch 
rubber ball past the other side's goal 
line. Since the riders arc not permitted 
to touch the ball, the specially trained 
horses must use their knees, legs and 
chests to propel it. 

The game caught on nicely with a 
crowd of 600. which included Soviet and 
U'.S. diplomats. Referee Pierre Brouillel. 
president of the IX’i Duca Club Hip- 
pi.juc. predicted "a great future for the 
sport in Hranee." It is. he said, "as tough 
as polo on both horses and riders." 

As to its Soviet origin, there seems 
to be some doubt, though Club Gour- 
mcltc members staged the match largely 
on the basis of photographs they had 
seen in a Russian equestrian maga/inc 
and have sent to Moscow for an otTicial 
rule hook. 

"Canard." snorted Jean de Faucon. 
president of the Ccrclc Hippique de 
Saint-Cloud. ' Horseball was invented 
and codified by a Frenchman at least 25 
years ago." 

Perhaps, but something very like 
horseball. called Arizona pushball, was 
being played by U.S. cavalry units along 
about World War I (SI, July 25, 1955). 

TOO MUCH HEAT 

After working 321 innings for the San 
I raneisco Giants last season, which 
made him the busiest pitcher in both 
leagues. Juan Marichai put in 60 innings 
for his home team. Escogido. in the sun- 
ny l>ominican League. Then, under- 
standably. Marichai fell weary and re- 
tired for the rest of the winter. 


The Dominican press blasted him and 
fans hooted when he attended ball games 
as a spectator. 

"Everywhere I went people would call 
me names." Juan said the other day in 
the Giants' training camp in Phoenix. 
Ariz. "One day at the ball park a whole 
bunch of guys sitting around me threat- 
ened they would kill me. My wife and I 
couldn’t gel out of there without police- 
men. There must have been 50 cops to 
get us out. We were real scared." 

Now. says Marichai. he will have to 
buy a home in .San Francisco and live in 
the U’.S. permanently. What clinched the 
decision was that Escogido finished in 
second place, and Dominicans believe 
firmly that the team might have won the 
pennant if Mancha! had completed the 
season. 

THE COMPLEAT CHOOSY ANGLER 

Fly fishing and canc-pole fishing are 
poles apart, so to speak, and in between 
are many other techniques devised by 
inventively predaceous man. Yet to be 
classified is a method that Frank Ligas, 
research biologist, has thought up. He 
calls it "selective fishing." 

In bathing trunks and sneakers, face 
mask and snorkel, armed with a short 
bait-casting rod. Ligas wades into clear 
water along the shore of Key Largo. Fla. 
He selects a more or less comfortable 
submerged rock and sits on it. snorkel 
projecting above the surface. For long 
periods he observes with scientific eye 
the passing parade of fish — until one 
comes along that he would like to catch, 
^'hereupon l igas casts a bail in front of 
the fish. If an undesirable fish should try 
to steal the bail from l igas' quarry, he 
simply reels in fast, waits for the nuisance 
to go away and tries again, He loves to 
catch snappers, for instance, but will 
have nothing to do with a grunt. 

The method, siiys Ligas. gives the 
angler the delights of snorkcling. fish- 
watching and rod-and-rcel fishing while 
avoiding the boredom of orthodox salt- 
water bottom fishing. 

THE MODERATE MUSCLEMAN 

•Ml over the country the physical fitness 
drive has millions of weekend athletes 
toning their muscles and developing 
their chest expansion, if any. .N Royal 
Canadian .Xir Force booklet of exercises 
has sold SIX million copies. 

This is splendid if the fitness fans heed 
the RC.AK warning fo lake it easy at 
first and do their developing slowly. 
Some of them have not and. according 

y 



UPSET 

STOMACH? 

If you've never tried 
Alka-Seltzer' 
you don't know how 
speedy relief can be ! 

When you have an upset 
stomach there's nothing quite 
like Alka-Seltzer, 
Alka-Seltzer contains a 
soothing stomach alkalizer. 
ready to go to work instantly 
to soothe and settle upset 
stomach. 

Headache, too? Alka-Seltzer 
provides the effective pain- 
reliever, sodium acetylsalicyl- 
ate. in a completely dissolved 
solution. In the first ten min- 
utes— when you really need it 
—the system quickly absorbs 
more of this Alka-Seltzer 
pain-reliever. 

Take two Alka-Seltzer tab- 
lets before bed and wake up 
feeling better! 




SCORECARD 



only 3 men in a 1,000 

own StacY-^\dams shoes 




One of a collection of uncommonly fine shoes from $27 up, at selected stores. We'd be 
pleased to direct you to the nearest one. Stacy-Adams Co., Brockton. Mass. Since 1S7S 



® great fielding features 
color star pictures 

A fine glove that any boy will be proud of: plus 8 x 10 
color pictures of Mickey Mantle. Ken Boyer. Brooks 
Robinson, Tommy Davis, Tom Tresh. Dick Groat. Billy 
Williams and Warren Spahn. All in a special gift pack. 

At sports stores and departments. 

"THq Finest In The Field {"if, 



lo Dr, Charles Goodrich, a New York 
inicrnisi with a research interest in disa- 
bilities. have come to regret it. 

It is interesting to note that AMF's 
Ben Hogan Sales Company, which is 
about to introduce an isometric exercise 
prograwx for golfers. slmllArly urges a 
slow start and postponement of maxi- 
mum effort until after the first few weeks 
of the program. And. its instructions 
urge. "If you arc injured, have an or- 
ganic disorder or arc recosering from a 
recent illness you should visit your phy- 
sician before training begins." 

Granted this moderation in approach. 
AMF may have a good thing. Equip- 
ment. which will sell for S39.95 in pro 
shops only, includes an Isometer, which 
measures the amount of tension exerted 
and registers progress, and a weighted 
golf club that will give isotonic exer- 
cises as well. 

VERSATILE SPECIALIST 

This is the era of the specialist and at 
Permian High School in Odessa. Texas 
there is a young man who specializes in 
just about everything. 

On a recent routine afternoon Pat 
Brown spent an hour working with the 
track team, another 45 minutes slam- 
ming them out in the baseball batting 
cage and then cased off with a final hour 
of spring football training. 

Last year, as a precocious sophomore. 
Pat Brown ran a leg on the fastest high 
school sprint relay team in the nation, 
did 9.8 and 21.2 in the 100- and 220- 
yard dashes, hit .425 as an outfielder 
and was unbeaten as a pitcher. Who 
says you can't win them all? 

TANK CHAMPS 

Ordinarily, there is an easy explanation 
for excellence in a team — recruiting, very 
often, or superb coaching, or special fa- 
cilities. There is no easy explanation for 
the fact that Pcekskill (N.Y.) Military 
Academy, the country's oldest military 
prep school, has the best prep-school 
swimming team in the nation. In the 
past two years it has lost only one dual 
meet — and that was against the best 
freshman team Princeton University cser 
has put together. PMA's cadets have 
broken or tied national records 49 times 
and have placed 12 men in 43 All- Amer- 
ica positions while winning 51 out of 
60 dual meets since Christian Sparks 
took over in 1958 as coach and guid- 
ance instructor. 
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Q&A: 

Is this the one ? Is this the one bourbon that more 
Americans buy than any other? And that was the 
favorite of Henry Clay 8C Daniel Webster 8C Mark 
Twain? And that is mellow 8C tasty 8C smoothly 
modern and that can make you a bourbonite? 



the greatest name in bourbon 
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This is the new Buick Skylark Sports Wagon. 

It has a raised roof so you can sit tall, 
and a new kind of shaded glass so you can look 
up and out, and a forward-facing third seat. 
Need we say new? 



yes. yes. 

A raised roof, so you con sit toll. And plenty of legroom for one and oil. And heal- A third seal lhal folds Bot. You eon lake it with you, loo; no houling ii out when 
and glare-absorbing gloss, so you con took up ond out. Obviously, this it one nine- you have a toad la houl. With second ond third seols down, you hove 97,9 cubic feel 
passenger wogon Ihot won't see sii people fighting to sit up front, of spoce. Not enough? We just happen to have eziro-cost roof rocks . . . 





A sparkling Daiquiri nuails a thirsty guest at Puerto Riro's Dorado Beach Hotel. 


How to make a professional Daiquiri at home 
in 30 seconds flat with dry, light Puerto Rican rum 

— a tip from llio Doitptiri til tUv Ihtrutto Ucttdi llotol in Piivrio Hivo 


I ‘'VKRVB(iDV ajirres that a Oaiqtiiri is 
-i 4lc]i"htfiil. But some people think it 
takes a professional to mix one like the 
frosty beauty in onr pliotonraph. 

“Not sol’ say the experts. “.Anyone can 
make a perfe<'t Daiquiri at home— m 30 
seconds flat.” The secret: Puerto Rican 
rum plus Frozen Fresh Daiquiri Mix. 

\^hy Puerto Rican rum? “No other 
rum is dry enouph.” the professionals ex- 
plain. “Puerto Rican rum is distilled at 
hiph proof for extra dryness, then aged 


in <iak — it's the lut4 in Puerto Riro." 

The Daiquiri Mix is for speed. It saves 
you the time and bother of squeezing 
limes. And its pure trt»pical lime juice 
heiglitens the true Dai(|uiri llavor. 

Become an overnight Daicpiiri expert 
yourself. Tonight. Here’s how: 

30-second recipe: % oz. Daiquiri Mix, 
IMi oz. of white Puerto Rican rum. Sliake 
witli ice. Serve in cocktail glass. NOTE: If 
Daiquiri Mix isn’t available, use Vs oz. 
fresh lime juice plus scant tsp. of sugar. 



NEW: Frii/cn Fredi Daiquiri 
Mix— for fonlproid Daiquiris 
in 30 srronde. At f.-od or 
Ihpior stores. Daiquiri .Mix 
is iJi-tril)iited by \t ilbiir- 
Fllis (k)., fMK) .‘'ccond .\>e., 
N'ew V.rk 17, \.Y. 


FREE: 20-pagc rolor Ituokict 
with 31 rum recipes. Write: 
Puerto Rico Rum Recipe 
Booklel.666 Fift li Ave., N.Y. 19. 




Court King 


SCORECARD 

Sparks and his leani arc handicapjx-d 
by the fad that military and academic 
requirements limit practice to yominutes 
•a day four days a week. This, compared 
to the long hours of workouts that most 
schools require, makes the Peekskill rec- 
ord all the more a mystery. The team 
now holds 1 1 national prep-school rec- 
ords. Carl Robie. former I’M A student 
now at Michigan, broke the 2(X)-meter 
butterfly world record. Steve Rcrych. 
a 6-foot-6 senior from Paterson. N.J.. 
has held 1 1 national records and recently 
won his sixth gold medal in the liastern 
Inicrscholastic championships. 

The answer may lie in Sparks's meth- 
ods and preparation. He has introduced 
a system of isometric exercise, for one 
thing. For another, he put in a year un- 
der Yale's famous Bob Kiphulh. who 
seems to he pretty good at couching 
coaches as well us swimmers. 

UNCLASSIFIABLE 

Hovercraft, a vehicle that travels by hov- 
ering above ground or water on a self- 
generated cushion of air. is now availa- 
ble in Britain. A 14-foot version, com- 
plete with lift motor, a 40 hp outboard 
engine (for propulsion while actually in 
water)and trailer(forConvenlional high- 
way uwing) costs only S2.7(X). Union 
Dynamics Ltd., its maker, says anyone 
can solo after just a few minutes of in- 
struction. And in uncomplicated, sensi- 
ble F.ngland. no operator's license is nec- 
essary. OtTicially. the thing is an airerafi 
but Britons know- full well it is not — any 
more than it is an automobile or a boat. 

RELATIVITY UPSIDE DOWN 

In the iVcH’ Mexico Loho. student news- 
paper of the University of New Mexico, 
there appeared a classified advertisement 
this week. It read as follows: 

*'L)NM student has decided skiing too 
dangerous: selling entire outfit: bools, 
skis, bindings, poles. Best ofler accept- 
ed. Money needed for sky-diving kit." 

THEY SAID IT 

• Casey Stengel, asked if Mexico City's 
altitude bothered his players after the 
Mexico City Red Devils beat the Mels 
6-4; “Not a bit; we lose at any altitude." 

• Jack Montgomery, assistant pro at the 

Ridgclca Country Club in Fort Worth, 
asked what he did when he spotted a 
couple of foxes on the golf course: ”1 
reported them to the house committee 
— neither was a member." end 



the big shoe is 

KEDS 


Take Keds 'Court King.' for instance. It was made for 
tennis pros, but it walked right oil the courts and 
became a great all-around casual, Small wonder. 

'Court King' has the cleanest lines, the smoothest fit, 
the greatest feel you could want. Plus a traction 
sole and a reinforced construction that make it wear 
much longer. Be sure to ask for U.S. Keds 'Court 
King.' Lace to toe (as shown) or regular oxford style. 

United States Rubber 

fix « Ccf.^«, Nv# -(ill. n. Yoi, 

n C*'--.: . Oom.fiivn Comp*^r. Ll I 


LOOK FOR THE BLUE LABEL* 
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BEYOND 

DIGNITY 


A practice sessior} of Japan's world champion women's volleyball team is thrown open, for the 
first time, to a non-Orienta! newsman’— who is chilled by the fanatical striving that he witnesses 



J usi minuies oui of Tokyo on the 7 
a.m. flight, the great white cone of 
Fujiyama slides majestically past the 
starboard wing and then dims in the dis- 
tance as you drum southward toward 
Osaka. In Osaka barely an hour later, 
you hire a cab for the drive to the neigh- 
boring town of Kaizuka — a two-hour 
journey to what will prove to be a pro- 
foundly shocking experience. 


I had come to sec the sensational Ni- 
chibo Kai/uka women's volleyball learn: 
world champions, winner of 137 con- 
secutive contests since I960 and the fa- 
vorite to retain its upstart mastery over 
the powerful Communist bloc — long 
the hotbed ot world volleyball — at Oc- 
tober's Tokyo Olympics. 

Wildly acclaimed in packed arenas 
from Warsaw to Tokyo and now hailed 


as the new idols of Japanese sport, the 
girls are nicknamed the Kaizuka Ama- 
zons. The name does not remotely pre- 
pare you for what you find when you 
drive through the gates of Kaizuka's 
huge Dai Nippon spinning mill, where 
the Amazons work and play. 

Whisked to a cluttered reception room 
jammed with souvenirs and trophies. 
1 met the coach. Hirofumi Diamatsu. 




BEYOND DIGNITY ..Mtiinuf,! 



So I had lunch, toured this vast, ultra- 
modern textile plant, and then promptly 
at 4 adjourned to the gymnasium, ii is 
a bleak, chili, poorly lit building heated 
by three small charcoal pots. The girls are 
already on the floor. They arc big. strong, 
rangy, averaging around 5 feet 7. Their 
lingers are heavily taped and they wear 
knee and elbow pads. Engaged now in a 
playful, boisterous scrimmage, they 
move the ball with an astonishing aertv 
batic dexterity and slam it across the net 
w ith a jarring power, screaming m shrill 
unison at every “kill." 

The scrimmage switches to a warmup 
drill in which an assistant drives them 
through a grueling, nonstop half hour of 
dives, rolls and tumbles. Then Diamatsu 
takes over. He mounts a platform at cen- 
ter net. Hanked by a huge wire basket 
filled with balls, tended by a girl as- 
sistant. The squad queues in separate 
lines at opposite ends of the gym's rear 
wall, facing the net. 

Diamatsu signals, and in rapid rota- 
tion the girls charge toward the net, 
crisscrossing from their respective cor- 
ners. With the ball girl feeding him swift- 
ly, silently. Diamatsu swings his fist in 
a swift, rhythmic motion, slamming the 
balls first to one side and then the other 
as the girls come charging in. The balls 
are aimed deliberately short so that the 
girls must hurl themselves headlong in 
a desperate, often futile attempt to re- 
trieve and keep them in the air. They land 
jarringly on their chests and shoulders, 
then roll out and recover w'ith a sprawl- 
ing. judolike somersault. 

As each girl recovers, she dashes back 
to the wall to charge in immediately for 
the next retrieve, sometimes as many us 
six times before the next girl comes hur- 
tling in. 

An hour of this and the girls are 
sweat-sodden, soiled and gasping with 
the exertion. After two hours DiamaUsu, 
expressionless, his arm still swinging like 
a piston, closes the range. He now im- 
parts a vicious spin to the ball. A heavy- 
set girl lumbers in. overcharges, slams 
onto her shoulder and grimaces in pain 
as she hobbles drunkcnly back to the 
wall, where she bends in agony. Dia- 
matsu, his nwtion unbroken, is now 
gibing softly. 

“If you’d rather be home with your 
mother, then go. We don't want you 
here.” 


Diamatsu, 43. is a short, lean, muscular 
man with a shaggy crew cut over cold 
features. Talking softly through an in- 
terpreter. he told about his team. 

His 16 volleyballcrs are the pick of 
1.242 girls employed in the Dai Nipp>on 
mill in Kai/iika. They live here with the 


potitivc lours, when things get, if any- 
thing. a little tougher. On the seventh 
day, Sunday, the office is closed, and 
practice sessions are even longer. 

Except for a one-week break around 
Easlcriimc, this is the routine, year in 
and year out. Says Coach Diamalsu; 


Warmly wrapped and attended by team captain, coscA directs tong workout in unhealed gym. 


Other girls in the austere company dorms, 
work in the company office, average S50 
per month take-home pay after board. 
They rise each weekday at 7, work from 
8 until 3:30, change and are in the com- 
pany gym by 4. There they practice non- 
stop until midnight, six days a week. 51 
weeks a year — barring road time on com- 


“There is lime for nothing else- The 
players know absolutely no other life. 
They do it because they choose to. The 
preparation for winning is a per^'Onal, 
individual challenge. It is accepted with- 
out question.'' 

Ah. but then, I said to myself, it's only 
volleyball, played by girls. 
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Anolhcr girl hurtles to the Moor, goes 
sprawling across the court and hits an 
ankle against an iron bench with a sick- 
ening crack. She is sobbing as she limps 
back to the wall. 

“There's a South Korean team in 
town. If this is too tough for you, maybe 
you should go and play w ith them." says 
l>iamatsu. 

It is 7 o'clock now' and the girls' sup- 
per is wheeled in in metal urns; rice, 
ntcat and (ish. Diamatsu ignores it and 
quickens the pace. His grim, wild-eyed 
intensity is frightening. His face is still a 
mask, but it is strained and beaded with 
sweat. Now many of the girls are openly 
sobbing, their faces distorted with the 
agony of effort and the physical punish- 
ment. But they keep staggering in. and 
the food sits for half an hour before 
Diamatsu gives a curt signal and the 
lirst-tcam girls— always the first to eat — 
go to the urns. The others shift to a 
brisk scrimmage as Diamatsu goes to 
the sidelines for his own meal, which is 
served to him by a ball girl. As he dines 
he is even more chilling to observe, for 
now one seems to see in him the cool 
arrogance of a despot. 

After 10 minutes the first team is back 
on the floor with Di.imatsu. who has 
left his supper half-eaten. The second- 
stringers now sit dow n to the rest of the 
cold food. Minutes later they too arc 
back. .At 10 o'clock — they have been 
practicing six hours now — they switch 
to what I was told is a drill to "test the 
spirit as well as the body." 

In this drill girls arc singled out and 
subjected to a merciless bombardment 
aimed purposely, diabolically, well out 
of reach, This goes on until each lurch- 
ing. sobbing girl is utterly exhausted, 
plainly driven to the absolute maximum. 

It is now midnight, eight hours gone, 
and it should be all over, but one girl, 
the weeping wretch who cracked her 
ankle, has displeased Diamatsu. She is 
called out and now- defends herself des- 
perately w ith forearms and elbows as he 
shells her again and again and yet again 
from close range. 

At 9 a.m, the next morning, barely 
eight hours after the girls had stag- 
gered back to their dorms. I visited the 
mill office and. incredibly, they were 
already at work. Dressed in neat blue 
smocks, they have been here as usual 
since K. demurely lingering the abacus 


board, filing, answering the telephone. 
Diamatsu sits nearby at his office man- 
ager's desk, engrossed in accounts. That 
these serene young women are one and 
the same with the wild-eyed creatures 
I had seen just a few hours ago bru- 
talizing themselves almost beyond hu- 


1 ittle stories like hers tcH the big one. 
Two years ago. at age 28. Masac was in 
love and engaged to a young man from 
Osaka. She had a choice: marriage and 
a home, or a continuation of the daily 
torture under Hirofumi Diamatsu. She 
chose the latter, for at the 1964 Olym- 


Bandagas on player cover feminine fingers pounded raw in drills despite protective gloves. 


man dignity seemed truly unbelievable. 

Not quite all of them arc here. It is ex- 
plained that four arc at the mill hospital 
getting treatment. They are expected 
back at work by noon and. of course, in 
the gym at 4. w ith the others. 

The team's captain, tall, graceful Ma- 
sae Kasai, smiles shyly from her desk. 


pics the glory of Japan w ill flicker again, 
and glory is everything. 

Perhaps Musac had said it all the 
previous night when I asked her about 
the team’s chances at the Olympics. 

“You must understand," she said 
gravely. “We liavc never experienced 
defeat. We m^usi w in." sno 
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A LARGE FIELD OF UNFAVORITES 


With no i^uperteam dominating the antrias in the National Collegiate basketball tournament, the four that fight their 
way to the semifinal round this week wit! come through scarred and battle-weary. Here, on their records and 
potential, are those likeliest to be alive when the show moves on to Kansas City by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


Thcic is much deep thinking just now about which team 
* will not win the NCAA basketball championship. Oc- 
fending champion Loyola will not, of course, because it docs 
not have Jerry Harkness and has proved it can lose without 
him. Texas Western will not, because it has Jim (Bad News) 
Barnes — no one else, just Bad News Barnes. LX LA will not. 
because only two teams in history have ever gone unde- 
feated up to and through the tournament. (The odds against 
UCLA, thercfore.arc just enough to make a fool part with 
his money.) Michigan will not, because it has only one 
starting senior (inexp>cricncc is next to uncicanlincss and un- 
godliness as a troublemaker). Kentucky and Duke will not, 
because they have only w hite boys on their teams, and every 
coach knows you need a Negro or two to achieve socio- 
athletic excellence and keep the pickets away. 

In this definitely indefinite state, with many fine teams 
and no monoliths like the Cincinnati and Ohio State cham- 
pionship teams of recent years, the NCAA began regional 
playoffs this week. But if there was doubt that any entrant 
could make it all the way to the finals in Kansas City on 
March 2 1 . there was also the excitement of the alternative: 
almost any entrant could. 

And any entrant with half a nickel’s chance was claiming 
that chance, or taking no chances. Wichita players w ho had 
bragged how they were going to walk right through the 
NIT just before they got bombed out in the first round last 
year, slopped talking altogether. Duke, less fatalistic, revved 
up for its Atlantic Coast Conference championship games — 
the Blue Devils won them all with breathtaking ease — by 
playing the pop favorite, "Going to Kansas City," nonstop 
at a blaring pitch in their locker room. Oregon State Coach 
Slats Gill firmly declined a newspaper's proposal to do a 
scries on his career — “It might jinx us"— and slipped off 
to Los Angeles to get a bead on likely opponent UCLA, 
practically bumpingclipboardswithSeattlcCoach Bob Boyd, 


who was there doing the same thing. Nell Wooden, wife ol 
the LX LA coach, had the perfect antidote for sneak bite- 
two lucky acorns tucked permanently in her purse. Kanstis 
State Coach Tex Winter, meanwhile, revealed that he had 
worn his lucky brown suit through nine straight victories 
and would not change now even if Kansas State got to the 
finals and found Kentucky Coach Adolph Rupp was there 
in hh lucky brown suit. It is an interesting prospect, but an 
awful lot to ask of brown. 

In the final weeks of the season, no one was quite sure 
which team to worry about. Under Coach John Wooden's 
gentle care and with Guard Walt Haz/ard's glittering craft, 
UCLA had beaten everything in sight, but the view is limited 
on the West Coast, where competition is not the keenest. 
Loyola came strong after a slump. Michigan experienced a 
dulling at the finish. San Francisco looked third-rate, losing 
four of its first eight games, then won 1 8 in a row and gave 
Coach Pete Peletia a first-rate ulcer. "This team," said Pc- 
Ictta, "is frustrating." At l.exington, Coach Rupp, uneasy in 
his living-room easy chair, leaned forward to ask of a travel- 
ing man: "Tell me the truth. How do we stack up against 
M ichigan and UCLA and those people? Don't be afraid to 
hurt my feelings," 

An unoptimisiic appraisal might not hurt Baron Rupp's 
feelings nearly as much as the pairings hurt his chances for a 
fifth national championship. Kentucky is bracketed in the 
Midcast Regionals in Minneapolis — the one with Michigan 
and Loyola. WinninginKansasCitywillbenogrcatcrachicvc- 
ment than surviving in Minneapolis. Defending champion 
Loyola, for example, might easily have this kind of defend- 
ing to do: beat Michigan and Kentucky in Minneapolis, then 
beat Duke and UCLA in Kansas City. The soft spot in a 
schedule like that w ould appear to be in the head of the man 
who thinks he could complete it, but Loyola Coach George 
(The Man) Ireland is indomitable. Loyola's chances are not 

lOMinucd 
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NCAA Championship Pairings 


REQIONALS 


DUKE 


Raletgh, N.C. 


PRINCETON 


MIDEAST REGIONALS 
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PhiladalpNit March « 


TEMPLE 

PhlMsIpM*, March S' 
CONNECTICUT 


A LARGE FIELD .•^Hllnu,\l 


KEY FACTS ABOUT 


as good as last year, however, because Loyola is not, be- 
cause no team will take the Ramblers for granted, and be- 
cause beating Michigan. Kentucky. Duke and UC LA in suc- 
cession is impossible. The Ramblers have gotten over the 
graduation of Jerry Harkness and there arc no better left- 
overs in the game than Jack hgan, Ron Miller, Vic Rouse 
and Les Hunter. They win on speed and quick hands and 
what Ireland calls a "love affair with the basket.’* but 
they are not so sharp defensively - they have had to aban- 
don the full-court press — and they miss Harkness’ abilities 
on ofTensc. 

Ireland has been trying to get Michigan to come play in 
Chicago for 13 years. Now he must play Michigan in .Min- 
neapolis. and in those other 1 2 years Michigan would never 
have come out looking like the Green Bay Packers. In ad- 
miration of the new image. Michigan Coach Dave Strack 
says. *‘We used to dress up in our blazers on a trip and 
people thought we were the Michigan glee club. Now at 
least we look like a basketball team." Michigan looks like 
a winner, too. with its size and unequalcd power. It has the 
deadliest one-two punch in college basketball in Jazzy 
Caz/ie Russell and Center Bill Bunlin. It has also played 
much of the season with a peculiar detachment, as though 
it were only looking ahead to the day it could get back at 
UCLA for the 18-point drubbing it took in Los Angeles 
last I>ecembcr. Michigan does not have a weakness worth 
calling a quorum about. But Captain Bob Cantrell, at 
5 feet 10 the only normal-size man on the team, is the only 
starting senior. Sophomore Russell has. in his e.Kuberancc. 
been known lo make a mistake or two. And the scoring, 
after Russell's 24.6 point average and Bunlin’s 23.8, drops 
abruptly to Oliver Darden, 10.1, and Larry Tregoning, 9.5. 
The more obvious facts arc these, however: Buntin and 
Darden are 6 feet 7. Tregoning and Russell are 6 feet 5, 
and they all play rough. 

Both Loyola and Kentucky have more experience and 
handle the b:ill better than Michigan. Kentucky Coach 
Rupp also has the great Cotton Nash and his new fun fa- 
vorites. the Kat/cnjammer Kids. Tommy Kron and t arry 
Conley, plus a workable 1-3-1 zone. But, ominously. Ken- 
tucky was done in by a height disadvantage in a late loss to 
St. Louis. Rupp will not say this is the equal of his 1958 
championship team— "you do not compare a horse with a 
Derby winner"— though he is obviously fond of it. And 
there is always the possibility, as Adolph would be unwill- 
ing lo deny, that a Kentucky opponent will get ouicoached. 
("When you see a man on top of the mountain," says The 
Baron, “you know he just didn't light there.”) 

Michigan is (he most likely to escape Minneapolis and 
make the semifinals in Kansas City. There it will probably 
have to face up to Duke, a team with the same kind of 
hunger for Michigan that Michigan has for UCLA. Duke 
was slammed by Michigan 83-67 in December, and Coach 
Vic Bubas thinks there is more than just three months’ im- 
provement in his team since then. "We arc good enough," 
he said last week in a final note of confidence, "to win the 
national championship." The Blue Devils don't have Art 
Hcyman any more, and Heyman led them to the semifinals 
last year. Bui his leaving has served lo uninhibit Jeff Mul- 


LOYOLA OF CHICAGO 
RON MILLER 



More casual on defense these da>s. the de- 
fending ehumpiuns still like to run, with 
Jack Kgan, a deft pla> maker, leading the 
ehapte. The> also set up around 6-fooi-7 
Les flunier in the pisoi and frequentl> use 
a double post. I'he two-way attack led by 
Miller, a superb fi-fooi-2 leaper and shoot- 
er. averages Vt).’ points. But the bench is 
weak and ihe rebounding too often erratic. 



MICHIGAN 
CAZZIE RUSSELL 

Big Tgn W 20 L 4 
Ceaelt: Oxva SlracK 

Big. hold and young, Michigan makes mis- 
takes hut has the muscle to command the 
hoards and the aggressive swiftness to over- 
power opponents. Sophomore Ciuard Rus- 
sell is the take-ehurge guy. Me passes deftly, 
shoots long jumpers and even drives the 
baseline. Six-fooi-7 Bill Buniin and Oliver 
Durden are strong rebounders. A tough 
Big Ten schedule has been good seasoning. 



UCLA 
WALT HAZZARD 



Unheuien and ranked No. I most of the 
season, UCLA has used a simple formula 
for success, l ucking sj/c up front, the quick 
Brums just harass their opponents with a 
hall-grahhing /one press and run over them 
with a withering fast break. Hazzard. who 
pusses with ihe touch of a faro dealer, and 
Gail Goodrich do the scoring. Some weak 
rivals may have inspired overcontidence. 



DUKE 
JEFF MULLINS 


Duke's Strength is threefold; domination 
of the boards, scoring balance and strong 
bench. Jay Buckley and Mack Tison. both 
6 feel 10. and Mullins, only 6 feet 4 but u 
tine jumper, snap up rebounds voraciously, 
and all three can score. Mullins averages 
23.5 points. The Blue Devils prefer to run 
but are not disturbed by a slowdown. They 
defend well, with a pressing man-to-man. 



KENTUCKY 
COTTON NASH 



Although Rupp has spent most of his 
coaching life ridiculing the /one defense, he 
won with it this year. ///> kind, a scram- 
bling 1-3-1 with fast-handed lommy Kron 
at the point and All-America Nash in the 
middle, has been devastating. Kentucky 
runs when it can, otherwise prods oppo- 
nents otf balance with split-second screens. 
But a tali team could bother tire Wildcats. 





10 OF THE BEST 



OREGON STATE 
MEL COUNTS 



Because of weak-shooiing forwards, Slate's 
controlled attack narrows down to Counts, 
an agile 7>rooi inside whccler>dealer who 
averages 26.7 points and 16.5 rebounds, and 
Guards Jim Jarvis and Frank Peters, who 
shoot from way out. The Beavers excel on 
defense— they gave up only 58.5 points per 
game- - and lately have used a double-team* 
ing full-court press with their rnan-to-man. 



SAN FRANCISCO 
OLLIE JOHNSON 

waat ceamt w 23 t 4 
Coaehi Pat* Patatia 

The Dons like to control the offensive 
tempo, and the slower the better. On de- 
fense they play a pressure game. Johnson, 
at 6 feet 8, is a good rebounder and accu- 
rate shooter, but he has a tendency to pass 
olf when he should shoot. Guards Jim Uro* 
vclli and Joe Hllis can move the hall and 
score, loo. but the team too often loses 
its poise and fails to press an advantage. 



WICHITA 

DAVE STALLWORTH 



Blessed with a tall front line, led by 6-root- 
10 Nate Bowman, the Shockers rebound 
smartly and shoot accurately. They apply 
early pressure with a full-court /one prc.ss 
that falls back to a 2-3 defense. The offense 
is basically a fast break, with Stallworth, a 
quick, hot-shooting forward, the key man. 
The squad lacks depth, however, is often 
careless and must start sophomore guards. 



KANSAS STATE 
WILLIE MURRELL 

Big eight W 30 L 8 
ceaehi Tea wintar 

The Wildcats, although rarely imprcs-sivc. 
make a practice of winning the close ones. 
Murrell, fast, elusive and a 22.3 shooter, 
supplies the scoring punch, while 7.foot 
Roger Suttner, more aggressive now but 
still no scorer, has toughened up the middle 
of a 1-3-1 /one. State has two serious weak- 
nesses: it is vulnerable to a good press and 
does not defend well against a fast break. 


VILLANOVA 
WALLY JONES 

■ noapandant W 33 L 3 
Ceaeh! Jack Kratt 

Without the height to overwhelm anybody, 
Villanova relies on its "ball" defense - real- 
ly a /one, except that the man on the ball 
stays with it until the pass-off-io keep 
teams away from the basket. The offense, 
quarterbacked by Jones, a smooth bull 
handler but reluctant shooter, is based on 
screens to set up Forward Riehic Moore 
and big man (6 feet Jim Washington. 


lins, the All-America forward who averages 23.5 points a 
game, leads the team in rebounds and presides over the 
senior class. Duke is also playing some real defense this 
year, and there is no more compelling sight than the big- 
gest Devils of them all on the court at one time: 6-foot-lO 
Jay Buckley and 6-foot-lO Hack Tison. The Blue Devils 
average close to 50^7- from the field, and Buckley, the most 
improved, leads with 58.1. Bubas says it is there in the 
three Bs— board strength, baiance and a bench. Duke will 
have three too many in Raleigh for Villanova and won- 
derful Wally Jones, its only real threat in the regionals. 

Wichita must make it through the Midwest Regionals 
without Ernie Moore, a 17.4 scorer ruled ineligible for the 
tournament. The Shockers still come on strong, with Dave 
(The Rave) Stallworth scoring 26.3 a game, and with good 
size, good speed and a good bit of siick-to-il on defense. 
But they do not have a bench. Creighton, meanwhile, has 
240-pound Paul Silas, the best rcboundcr in the country; 
Chuck Officer, who once made a game-tying basket from a 
kneeling position; and 5-foot-9, 145-pound Charlie Brown, 
whose uniform hangs on him like a flag. Creighton Coach 
Red McManus takes his defeats home and then to bed with 
him, but erratic Creighton will spare him that in the first 
round, if Brown does not gel lost in the folds of his shirt. 
In Wichita, against Wichita, Creighton will lose. 

Texas Western has a fine record (23-2) and Bad News 
Barnes, who is averaging 30.2 points and 20 rebounds a 
game. Coach Don Haskins says the “biggest bunch of ma- 
larkey” he has ever seen was the omission of Barnes from 
All-America teams. But Kansas State's Tex Winter will fig- 
ure out a way to stop Barnes, and then it will be State— a 
strong finisher — versus Wichita for the right to go to Kan- 
sas City. There is much feeling between these two. None of 
it is tender. Though neighbors, they never play in the regu- 
lar season (Wichita Coach Ralph M ilicr says State will not 
schedule him). In a match of Stallworth vs. K-State's Mur- 
rell the edge will be to Stallworth— and Wichita. 

UCLA's first regional opponent could be its toughest: 
Oregon State, provided State beats Seattle. It is Coach Gill's 
valediction after 36 years at Corvallis. If that isn't sentiment 
enough to bring a tear and glint to the eyes of the Beavers, 
there is also the farewell of Center Met Counts, whom one 
coach has called “the best seven-footer since Chamberlain." 
The Beavers, however, are erratic — they routed Idaho w ith a 
press and almost lost to Oregon with one. They lost to Cin- 
cinnati playing ball control, then demolished Cincinnati 
with a fast break. Against UCLA, Gill will have the advan- 
tage of being at home, at Corvallis. But it will not help 
against UCLA, which seems to have it all— guards, for- 
wards, character, impetus and acorns. If Oregon Stale can- 
not stop the Bruins. San Francisco won't either, not even if 
Pete Pcietta threatens to develop another ulcer. 

UCLA Coach Wooden is not given to idle boasts, but 
there was nothing idle about what he was given to say last 
week. His is “a great team— a truly great team,*' he said. 
The prospect of a rematch w ith Michigan— in the finals in 
Kansas City— obviously docs not frighten Wooden. Certain- 
ly it would delight Strack. If that is to be the dream match, 
it is. after all, w hat Kansas City Is there for. end 
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Never popular with dub owners because he lifted baseball's flannel curtain in his irreverent books (The Long Sea- 
son and Pennant Race, both bestsellers) and in his magazine articles. Pitcher-Author Jim Brosnan passed from 
the Chicago Cubs to the St. Louis Cardinals to the Cincinnati Reds and. quite early last season, to the Chicago 
White Sox. This winter, at the age of 34— which is late middle age as ballplayers go — Brosnan seemed near the end 
of the major league trait. What follows here is his own account, sometimes funny and sometimes bitter, of his 
contract negotiations with the White Sox— negotiations that have left Brosnan. temporarily at least, unemployed. 


THIS PITCHER MAY NEED 


RELIEF 

by JIM BROSNAN 


F or baseball fans. Opening Day is in 
ihe middle of April. For baseball 
players, it is in ihc middle of winter. The 
Uniform Player's Contract says that the 
club ’‘may” offer a contract to the player 
by January 1 5. “May” in this case means 
“must." If no contract is forthcoming, 
the player is given his release. 

Nervous apprehension thus becomes 
the natural state of mind for a profes- 
sional athlete the year round. During the 
playing season his human fallibility in- 
vites a consequent cut in his standard of 
living it up. In the off season he waits, 
warily, for the Ides of January. 

A nine-year major league veteran, 1 
was chewing my nails expertly by the sec- 
ond week of January. 

"Wlien are we going to Tampa?” my 
8-ycar-old daughter Jamie asked. 

“Yeah," said my son Tim, 7. "My 
teacher wants to know. She says Fm 
lucky.” 

My 3Vi-ycar-old daughter, Kimbcrlec 
Anne (we call her Uoo). had no comment. 

■ ’We don’t go to Tampa this year,” my 
wife Anne explained. “Thai's where the 
Reds train. Daddy’s team doesn’t train 
there.” 

"What team arc you with now. Dad- 
dy?" asked Jamie. 

The pre-teen-age female feigns igno- 
rance of baseball. Insecure child, she re- 
fuses to admit that her father, a tran- 


sient worker, is a publicly acknow ledged 
“well-traveled veteran.” 

“The White Sox train in Sarasota." 
my wife informed her. 

“Oh. goody! That’s where the circus 
is!” 

“And Jungle Ciardens!" Tim said. 

“When do we leave?” Jamie asked. 

"Have to be invited first." I said. 

My wife looked at me. 

“You will be. won’t you?” she asked. 

“Don’t have to be.’' 1 said. “They can 
release me anytime they like. They don’t 
owe you anything, you know. When a 
pitcher has a poor season the year before, 
he never knows." My 1963 season had 
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Brosnan ran fhis ad in The Sporting News. 


not been stellar by relief-pitching stan- 
dards. but it had not been particularly 
bad, cither. 

“But Daddy, you had a gmjd year," 
Tim said. “The While Sox finished sec- 
ond!” 

“That should make them happy," 
Anne said. 

“No," 1 said. "Finishing second 
makes them sad.” 

January 15 came and went, but the 
White Sox might have mailed the con- 
tract late in the day. before the midnight 
deadline. At noon on January 16, the 
postman rang, once, 

“Registered letter," he said. “Sign here 
and here." 

1 did so, mumbling something like, 
“About time.” 

“Your contract, huh?” the postman 
said. “The White Sox can use you, boy." 
Shows what postmen know. 

Inside the house I opened the envelope 
and looked at the contract it contained. 
Another clause in the Uniform Player’s 
C ontract says that the club cannot cut a 
player’s salary more than 25^^. The 
White Sox did not cut my salary more 
than 25' . 

“Read it and weep," I said, handing 
the contract to my wife. After 1 1 years, 
baseball wives can take in a contract 
at a glance, Anne noticed not only the 
shrunken salary but a phrase in the co\- 
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crtiigleacrfrom \VhileSo'i Generul Man- 
ager Kd Short stating that I would not be 
allowed to write during the season. 

"He can't be serious.” Anne said. 

"V'ou've neserseen him tingcra dollar 
bill." I said. 

I didn’t sign the contract. 1 waited. I 
Telt an immediate reaction to the con- 
tract on my part would not be seemly in 
the circumstances. After a couple of 
weeks I to<ik a deep breath and wrote a 
letter to Kd Short. Just as I was tini'.hing 
it. I got a phone call from Brent Mus- 
burger. a Chicago sportswrilcr. 

"Arc you going to be allowed to pub- 
lish anything this season?” Brent asked, 
among other things. 

■■|‘ll have tocall Short about it.” 1 said. 

"I'll call him.” said helpful Brent. 

I le did. and newspaper accounts of his 
telephone convenattions hit the streets 
just about the time my letter hit Short's 
desk. I was quoted, accurately, as saying, 
’■Whether 1 play or not ncM season will 
depend on what is done about that clause. 

I couldn't publish at all during the season 
last year, and this time I'm going to ar- 
gue.” Short was quoted, accurately I 
guess, as saying. "We had that probation 
in effect with Mr. Brosnan last season 
and. prior to that, stopped Karly Wynn 
and Nellie box from writing, and I don’t 
see any reason to lift it.” The stories also 
pointed out that my contract called for 
a pay cut. but that I had expected it and 
the question that had to be resolved was 
not money but permission to write. 

My wife, with wifely candor, stiid. 
"Now you've had it. \\ hat are you going 
to do. gel a job?” .. 

"I’ve got a Job,” I told her. "I’m a 
writer.” 

"Thai's not a job." she said. "Ask 
Short.” 

The phone rang, and Short was there. 

"Hello. Bro/? 1 got your letter this 
morning. You tookyour time writing it." 

"You look your time sending a con- 
tract.” 

"VVcII. I feel this way. If I have to 
offer a contract ihai a player ntight not 
like — a cut in s<ilary or something like 
that — I don’t send it out early because 


A sUnd-up writer in the Hemingway tradi- 
tion. Brosnan composes as Boo kibitzes. 
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I don't want lo ruin his Christmas.” 

"Well. I didn’t answer quickly because 
1 didn't want to ruin your Valentine's 
Oay.” 

The serious matter of negotiating a 
baseball contract usually must wait for 
such an inane exchange. It establishes 
an ,4//<r in H'oiKli'rlwid selling in which 
logic is abandoned. 

"I'll ntake this short.” he said. This 
gambit is known in the trade as the Short 
Shrift. He spoke harshly but with au- 
thority. as though reading God's word. 

"First, you will not be allowed to write 
or publish what you write during the 



GM snort: he worried about Christmas. 


season. Second, I will not discuss .sttiary 
terms. What we have offered is final. 
Third, if you don't accept this contract 
you are free to make a deal for yourself. 
If it is acceptable to us— if you get a player 
we like or even enough cash — we’ll let 
you go." 

"Beautiful." 1 said. "I.ook.you know 
that I make a li\ ing of sorts by writing. 
Now you're taking that away from me. 
I've been writing all winter, and I hope 
to market these articles when and where 
I can. I can't control publication dates. 
.And anyway, what's your objection to 
my writing?" 

"It's always been club policy not to 
allow players to w rite during the season.'’ 

"Why?” 


"I think that's perfectly clear. Any- 
thing that goes on in the clubhouse and 
the dugouc belongs there. If you’ve got 
two. three playersv.ritingcolumns.com- 
peting with each other in papers, it’s 
bad for morale." 

"Areyou going to bar reporters? There 
areas many newspapermen as ballplayers 
in the clubhouse some nights.” 

"The press is different." 

"Won’t they print what's going on? 
What arc you afraid of. anyway?" 

"This is getting us nowhere,” Short 
said. 

"That's where we started.” 1 said. 

"Ballplayersarc paid well enough that 
they shouldn’t be doing things on the 
side.” 

"Ualiplayerscaiall year round. Aren’t 
they entitled to a choice of Jobs off 
season?” 

"Will you agree to our terms?” 

"No. sir.” 1 said. "You’re taking one 
job away from me and offering me a 
chance to gamble in exchange." 

"All right. You’re free to make a deal 
for yourself with any of the other major 
league clubs.” 

"What do you mean, ‘free'?” I almost 
yelled. 

"If you can find some club that will 
give us a player or e\en cash for your 
contract, you can do as you wish.” 

"That’s not free." 1 siiid. "I’d be doing 
your job. You get paid for selling ball- 
players.” 

"Well, there's nothing further to dis- 
cuss.” Short said, "Goodby.” 

"Who discussed?” I .said. "All I did 
was listen.” 

I hung up the phone. 

"Now I'm a general manager.” I told 
my wife. "It’s the first time I ever heard 
of cattle being told it's O.K. to go ahead 
and sell themselves as long as they turn 
the proceeds over to the rancher.” 

"I think you’re getting the old squee7e 
play.” Anne said. "What can they do if 
you don’t sign?” 

"Sit on their hands until March II. 
Then they can sit on me. If I don't sign 
by then, the contract is automatically re- 
newed on their terms.” 

"What kind of business is that?” she 
said. 

"It’s all part of the game, honey." I 
said. 

"When are vve leaving for Florida?” 
my daughter asked. 

"Oon'i hold your breath,’' I told her. 

Twenty-four hours later a germ hit 


me. and I was in bed for three days. I 
had horrible daymares about having to 
pay for extended illnesses out of my ow n 
pocket instead of the ballplayer pension 
plan with its hospitalisation benefits. 
Heartrending, maudlin reminiscences 
followed. Ed Short missed a bet by 
not coming to comfort me. 

But glorious health soon returned, and 
1 could hardly wail for the next round. 
The Sporting News, baseball's trade pa- 
per. published an editorial supporting 
my side of the argument. Sports Ii lus- 
TRATtt) ran an item. .And The Ailoiuie 
.Mo/irhiy scheduled an article of mine 
for its April issue. Now I couldn't sign a 
contract without \iolating Short's Law. 

On February 20. Short stirred. Brent 
Musburger phoned him, and Short told 
Brent that he had taken no interest in my 
contract for three weeks. But a while 
later Short phoned me and told me that 
he had contacted all the other 19 ma- 
jor league clubs— an act which he im- 
plied had been a waste of lime. The im- 
plication seemed clear. If 1 insisted on 
publishing during the baseball season. 1 
could not play in the major leagues. 
e "So." he said, "we'll ask waivers on 
you and give you your release.” 

The White Sox. flushed with second- 
place success, would give away a pitcher 
rather than give in to him. Even allow- 
ing for the big salary cut. Short was still 
willing to pay me S24.(XX)— if I would 
forgo the pleasures of publishing. The 
scheme of things demanded Siicrifice. 
give up one job for another. Hung on a 
principle. I was free to meditate the high 
cost of principles. .Moral satisfaction can 
be morale shattering. 

"Goodby sirloin, hello hamburger,” 
said my wife. 

"It’s only money.” I said helpfully. 

•A radio broadcaster friend of mine 
said he did not think that Short would 
let me go for nothing unless he felt cer- 
tain that no other club would play me if 
I continued to demand the right to pub- 
lish during the season. 1 knew the Reds 
wouldn't, nor would the Tigers. I called 
the Mets— New York is such a good 
town for a writer- but even they weren’t 
interested. 

"What now?” asked the inquisitive 
Musburger. "W hat can you do?” 

"Advertise.*' I said. ".Advertise, man.” 

I knew the proper medium for my 
selling mes.siigc. The Sporting News had 
already chided Short, and everybody in 
baseball reads The Sporting News. Or 
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Where do you hide 
the Chivas Regal? 

Many people favor the pantry. 

Not that they’re selfish. l*hey bring their bottles out 
when special friends come over. 

Parties are what scare them. Because Chivas Regal dis- 
appears faster than other Scotches. 

They feel our whisky deserves special consideration. It’s 
12 years old. Prize (Jlenlivet whiskies go into it. 

But although we sympathize with Chivas hiders, we’d 
like to point out a danger. 

The people you hide it from will never know you’re a 
Chivas drinker. 






From Daytona to Pikes Peak . . . Mercury has proven its roadabiiity 


Wherever the big cars meet, Mercury has been the big winner against 
other competition-modified cars in its field. 11 major events in recent months! 
It’s the Proven Performance Champion. What’s Mercury got? Up to 319 pounds 
more heft than other medium-price cars. A bigger engine. Heavier, sturdier 
frame and suspension. A solid, road-hugging ride. Big, roomy, all-day comfort. Try 
Mercury-great road car. Start your own highway improvement program- 
instantly. 

Mercury 

Great Road Car 


^RIDC VfALTDISNCrS MAOIC SKYWAY AT THE FORO MOTOR COMPANY WONDER ROTUNDA. NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR. 
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they’re supposed to. Writing good mer- 
chandising copy is a bafUing job for the 
most skillful wordsmith, My problem 
was: How do you sell a pitching arm? 
Hoping for a laugh, if not a job. 1 wrote 
an ad {see page 24). 

The mail brought an offer from the 
Italian Baseball Federation saying that 
Italy could use an experienced baseball 
man to coach that nation's entry in the 
Huropean championships in September. 
"Bring your typewriter and write about 
Florence,’’ the federation suggested. 
I was tempted. 

A' club osvncr in Kyoto. Japan, sug- 
gested that I come to Nippon and pitch 
for his team this summer. Bob I.cmon. 
ex-Cleveland pitcher and an American 
contact for the Kyoto club, phoned me 
from Los Angeles and said, “They’re of- 
fering good money. Broz. and they’ll fly 
you and your family over and back and 
provide you with a house and all. I’ll tell 
them you’re interested." 

"Sushi is better than sirloin," ! told 
my wife. “If you like raw fish.” 

My wife, with Occidental charm, said, 
“Nuts." 

F-‘rom Kansas City. Charles O. Finley, 
who more or less automatically goes in 
the opposite direction from all other 
baseball owners, indicated that he was 
interested in the pitching arm I was try- 
ing to sell. He wasn't too keen on my 
asking price, however. 

1 was prepared to wait. Pitching staffs 
look their best at the very beginning of 
spring training, when everybody is a 20- 
game winner. Later on, when sore arms 
and failures develop, my ad in The Spori- 
iue .\ews might read better. 

Meanwhile, I was still waiting for my 
official release, a document that would 
mean that for the first time in 17 years ! 
was not an employed baseball player. 
The red tape that binds player to club in 
professional baseball unwinds slowly. I 
could not reasonably expect it to reach 
me for at least a week. Kd Short prom- 
ised to get around to it right after the 
Clay-Liston fight. 

Liston pleaded arm trouble. Clay won. 
and Short got back to work. The post- 
man rang again. This was it, 1 thought 
to myself, a serious moment in a man’s 
life, a moment to remember. 

“Registered letter for you,’’ the post- 
man said. “From the While Sox. There’s 
28*^ postage due." 

That Ed Short! 1 had misjudged him. 
He has a sense of humor after all. end 
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A little switch on our 
movie projector makes this 
bulb last twice as long 

Small detail? Sure. We like to 
fuss with details because that’s 
one of the ways word of Bell & 

Howell quality gets around. 

For instance, the bulb that 
burns twice as long. One of our 
thoughtful engineers stuck a 
switch on the back of our 38.?Y 
Instant Slow Motion 8mm pro- 
jector. Controls how bright the 
bulb bums. It lets you dim the 
bulb a trille (your audience will 
never know!) and extend the 
bulb’s life by 100%. 

How about the big details? 

The 383Y runs in reverse, in 
slow motion, freezes on a single 
frame, has a variable speed con- 
trol, a zoom lens, and it threads 
itself completely, automatically. 

All those details add brand- 
new dimension, new interest to 
your movies- All those details 
add up to a honey of a projec- 
tor. See it at your Bell & Howell 
dealer. 8mm projector prices 
range from under $70 to about 
$200. 



Bell & Howell brings out 

the expert in you (automatically!) 



WHO, WHAT AND 

Detroit’s Gordie Howe not only is the game's finest 
player, he is an entire hockey team all by himself 


HOWE: THE 
WHY OF THE 
RED WINGS 


by MARK KRAM 

B .'torc the current hockey season be- 
gan. most experts predicted a third- 
place finish for the Detroit Red Wings. 
In mid-season, the Wings suddenly 
dropped down into a dismal fifth. Now 
they are back again, comfortably sure of 
a place in the Stanley Cup playoffs and 
more than likely to finish in third place 
as predicted. The explanation of this wa- 
vering history? A right winger named 
Gordie Howe (.w cover) was briefly off 
his game and now is back in form again. 

"There are four strong teams in the 
National Hockey League and two weak 
ones." says Toronto’s sharp-shooting 
young center. Dave Keon. "The weak 
ones are Boston and New York. The 
strong ones arc Toronto. Chicago. Mon- 
treal and Gordie Howe." For all their 
loyalty to Red Wing Forwards Alex Del- 
vecchio and Norm Ullman. to Defense- 
men Bill Gadsby and Wayne Hillman, 
to Goalie Terry Sawchuk and to rising 
Detroit stars like Doug Barkley, Red 
Wing fans feel the same way. When 
Howe is on the ice. Detroit's Olympia 
Stadium hums like an overloaded elec- 
tric cable. Sparks fly among the audience, 
and — if statistics mean anything — power 
is generated in the team. Of the 1 14 goals 
scored by the Red Wings during the first 
part of the current season, only 15 were 
scored by Howe himself, but 54^f, were 
scored while Howe was on the ice. Since 


forwards spend only about 30^'| of any 
game on the ice. the implication is clear; 
Howe makes the Red VNings go. 

Few men have stood out in any game 
as Howe has in hockey. After 18 years 
and 1.301 games in the NHL. the mere 
statistical record is imposing enough: 
eight times on the All-Star team, six 
times on the second All-Stars, six times 
the league's Most Valuable Player, six 
times the league’s leading scorer, holder 
of the record for most goals scored in 
regular-season play (563 ).for total points 
including playoffs ( 1,398) and so on and 
so on. 

But the quality that has led all but 
the most sentimental partisans of the 
great Maurice (The Rocket) Richard to 
describe Howe without reservation as 
"the finest hockey player of all lime” 
goes far beyond statistics. Its explana- 
tion may lie in the fact that Gordie Howe 
is fully alive only when he is playing 
hockey, for Howe off the ice and Howe 
on it arc two different men. 

Off the ice. Gordie Howe is a big. 
lumbering, bashful six-footer who mum- 
bles inarticulately and wears an expres- 
sion of almost permanent apology. The 
constant target of every intoxicated bore 
and loquacious "expert " on the fringe 
of the game, he answers questions in 
squirming monosyllables and avoids all 
contention. Only when pressed will he 
make anything resembling conversation, 
and then his efforts at lightness and hu- 


mor are as clumsy as the movements of 
a child on his first double-runner skates. 
In what was for him a moment of rare 
good spirits after a victory in Detroit a 
few weeks ago, Gordie told a story aNnit 
his father. "Some guys.” he said, "ciimc 
up to him and asked him if he was Gor- 
die Howe's father. He said. ‘Yeah.’ and 
they offered him a drink. And that wa^ 
all for him. They must have put some- 
thing in his drink and then tried to 
roll him. That'll teach him. The next 
time anybody asks him if he's Gordie 
Howe's father he'll say, "No, never heard 
of the bum.' " 

Although he is now. along with Rill 
Gadsby, an assistant coach of the Red 
Wings. Gordie is rarely seen in the com- 
pany of the club brass. He much prefers 
the society of his fellow players. When 
he finally broke The Rocket’s long- 
standing record of 544 regular-season 
goals in November of last year to be- 
come the league's all-time top shot c . 
his first reaction was; "Thank God that’s 
over. It was getting so the boys wouldn't 
even have a beer with me.” He should 
have said two beers, because that's all 
he ever drinks. 

So much for the Gordie Howe who 
wants to be just one of the boys. Once 
the whistle has blown, another Howe 
appears, who differs from the tirsl .is a 
mountain from a plain. This Howe has 
been variously described in a poll of 
coaches as the smartest player, the finest 
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SERVING A MAiOR PENALTY Jl rinksijc m 
StaJivoii .Si|uarL- CiarJcn. CiorUiL- Ho^c ha\ 
lime lo sluJ> the prohleiM ol ho» lie ^ol eati^lii. 
lONV T»lOtO 


pa>scr. ihc best pla\niakcr. the slickest 
puck earner and the ablest stick handler 
ill hix’kes. "He is," according tn a long- 
time opponent, ■ esersihing sou ssould 
expect the ideal athlete to be. He is soft- 
spoken. deprecating and ihougliiftil. He 
is also the most s icioiis. cruel and mean 
ntan I'se eser met in a htK'kcs game. ' 

"The trouble is he knosss boss to shade 
the rules," sa>s one piaser on the ( hi- 
cago Black Hassks. "You do sssmclhing 
to him. he sson'l let on sou got to him. 
But sshen sou come out of the next 
scramble, sou'sc got four or Use stitches 
you don’t know boss sou got." 

•■N fevs seasons back the Kangers' Lou 
F ontinato. then thought of as one of the 
league's genuine tough guss, slammed 
Flosse into the boards rather i«io force- 
fulls. Hosse objected, fontinato squared 
olT. and Hosse dropped him ssnh a right, 
smashing his nose. When Lni later pub- 
lished a picture i>f the smashed nose. 
Ness > ork's t oach Phil Watson claimed 
dejcctedl> that it had shattered the spirit 
of his club for the entire season. Despite 
an esen temfierament and a real distaste 
for combat, there is a pari of Hosse the 
hockey player that is calculatingis and 
primilisels sasage. He is a punishing art- 
ist ss 1 th a lusckey stick, slashing. s|K-a ring, 
tripping and high-sticking his ssay to a 
comparatisc degree of solitude on the 
ice. [)urmga reecni nationsside T\ essay 
on the rough, tough Black Hassks, Chi- 
cago ( oach Hills Kea> ssas heard lo 
moan bctsscen the periods of a game 
svith Detroit: "What's the matter ssiih 
sou guys’ Are you afraid of that guy 
Hosse',’ Whs dwsn't somesme bust him'.’" 
Nobody did. 

At .15. Hosse's hair is graying, but his 
body IS still sleek and hard. His shoul- 
ders dip dossn like the sides of a moun- 
tain. and his arms dangle loosely like 
the long limbs ofa dead tree. He admits 
to losing a step in his long, rhythmic, 
economical skating stride, but his skat- 
ing remains, al<*ng ssiih Ills brilliant 
anticipation, a striking and captisating 


GOHOIE MOWe .onflnued 


feature of the game. Howe's face is 
smooth and lean and sharply defined, 
and one has to look closely to detect 
the thin, jagged lines of scar tissue that 
crawl over his eyes and lips and nose. 
In his career he has received more than 
300 stitches in his face; he also has suf- 
fered the disappearance of an even doz- 
en teeth. 

'i had 50 stitches in my face one 
year," says Gordie coolly. '’That was a 


bad year. 1 only got 10 stitches last year. 
That was a good year." 

The full roster of Howe's hockey in- 
juries includes damaged knee cartilages, 
broken ribs, a broken wrist, several 
broken toes, a shoulder dislocation, an 
assortment of scalp wounds and a pain- 
ful ankle wound. In a collision on the 
ice on March 28. 1950 (he was 21). he 
sulfcred a severe skull fracture, and he 
was in an operating room three hours 
while surgeons worked to halt a hem- 
orrhage in his brain. Gordie dismisses 
them all with a casual. “Aw. it’s not all 
that bad." And perhaps it isn't, for in- 
juries are a part of hockey. And hockey 
is the major part of the phenomenon 
called Gordie Howe. 

Jack Adams, now head of the rising 
Central Professional fUKkey League 
and for 35 years the blustery monarch 
of the Red Wings, was the man who 
brought Howe to Detroit. “It's a mil- 
lion miles from Saskatoon,” says Gor- 
die. and he should know. Born in Moral, 
Saskatchewan, he was taken to Saska- 


toon at three months and spent his w hole 
youth there. To know' Saskatoon is, in a 
way. to know CJordie Howe. A town of 
92.400, all of whom disappear at 10 p.m., 
Saskatoon was founded by a temper- 
ance society. “Is there ever any excite- 
ment here?" a native was asked by a 
bored and discouraged visitor. “Well,” 
came the answer, "wc'vc had a whole 
rash of killings in the past two years.” 

Saskatoon is actually a friendly town 
whose small boys dream of a kind of 
violence found not in dark alleys but 


on gleaming ice rinks. The slap of sticks 
and pucks is an ambient sound, and near 
every patch of icc parents stand shout- 
ing and encouraging and hoping and 
silently worrying about another stitch 
being added to a clean, young face. 
“Gordie Howe was always out there aft- 
er dark,” says Mrs. Bert Hodges, who 
managed Howe when he tirsi joined the 
king George Athletic Club's midget 
team. “He knew what he wanted and he 
got it. It could be the coldest night of 
the year, and Gordie would be out there 
practicing by himself.” 

“I guess the coldest would be 50® be- 
low." Howe says of Saskatoon. “A lot 
of limes it would be 25° below. Itwould 
be so cold that if you stuck your head 
out of the door at night, you could hear 
a guy walking two blocks away. You 
know? When I played goalie, 1 remem- 
ber I used to skate a mile from my 
house to the rink, holding the pads up 
in front of me to cut the wind. At one 
rink, they hud a heated shuck, and a 
guy would ring a cowbell and the for- 


ward lines and defense for both teams 
would go off and sit in the shack by 
the potbellied stove and warm up while 
the alternates played.'' 

There in Saskatoon, one sunny after- 
noon a few weeks ago. 69-ycar-old Ab 
Howe perched on the sofa smoking a 
House of Lords cigar and talked of his 
son. Mrs. Howe, a pale, gentle woman, 
sat across the room, her eyes alternating 
between Ab and the wall. Mr. Howe is 
a proud, strong man who seems to ex- 
tract great pleasure from the combat of 
words or just unstrained conversation. 
Mrs. Howe is quiet, talks softly and is 
a sensitive woman. 

“Gordie was always such a big. awk- 
ward kid.” said Ab. “He was always so 
much bigger than the others. And al- 
ways very shy. I can recall his brother 
Vic always yelling at him. 'Gordie, when 
arc you going to learn to stand on your 
own two feet?' " 

"Yes. he was always clumsy as a boy.” 
adds Mrs. Howe. 

"Hivckcy was the only thing in his 
life." Ab went on. “Any lime of the year, 
any time of the day you'd see him w ith a 
slick in his hand. He'd walk along swat- 
ling at clumps of dirt or stones. Once 
one summer I came home from work, 
and there's Gordie tiring pucks at a bar- 
rel that was up against the side of the 
house. Shingles were all over the ground. 
I had to put my foot down on that. NNc 
were only renting the house. 

"I remember the first lime he tried to 
join one of the small teams here. Tliey 
sent him home because he wasn't dressed 
properly or something like that. I was 
hopping mad. Ever since I've always told 
him to never take any dirt from nobody 
because if you do. they'll keep throwing 
it on you, That's the way life is. He's 
learned it all right.” 

“His first pair of skates?” ponders 
Mrs. Howe. “Let's see. I believe he got 
a pair w hen lie was about 6. A lady came 
to the door w ith a bag of clothes she was 
selling for 50 ^. I bought them, and Cior- 
die jumped into the bag right away. He 
pulled out a pair of skates. They were 
much too big for him, but. 1 remember, 
he got four or five pairs of wool sixiks 
and gof the skates on that way. F rom 
then on it seemed he was always wrapped 
up in hockey somehow, If he wasn't 
playing he was collecting syrup labels so 
he could gel hockey cards. He got hun- 
dreds of them. Wo still have them put 
away upstairs someplace. 

“He was a quiet boy." Mrs. Howe re- 
members, “The kids, because he was so 
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MRS. BERT HODGES (TOP, AT GORDIE'S RIGHT) WAS HOWE'S FIRST MANAGER 
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Instructions: Clip along the dotted line 


After that, you're on your own. 

But you’ll think of something. That's a Corvette Sting 
Ray— Convertible on the left, Sport Coupe on the right. 
The name Corvette put America back on the sports car 
map and Corvette owners in a class by themselves. 

Corvette did it, and does it, with a bon vivant of an 
extra-cost V8 that hits 375 hp, a ride you don’t expect 
from sports cars, extravagant concern for your personal 


comfort, looks most stylists would be too timid to even 
suggest, and an elaborate style of doing things you 
probably thought went out with the last Roman emperor. 

All this soul-soothing adventure without ever leaving 
civilization! A good dose of Corvette could forever change 
your mind about sports cars— and your Chevrolet dealer 
will lend a helping hand. 

Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit, Michigan. 


'64 CORVETTE STING RAY BY CHEVROLET 





Time to take those first rusty swings 
on a crisp morning when the fainvay’s 
all your own. Time to look over the 
rookies at an exhibition game. Time 
for Pendleton, when Spring’s on the 
way. In pure virgin wool, a man can 
take the season in his stride — ready 
for a late frost, prepared for the warm 
weather that follow’s. Pendleton — 
dyed, spun and woven in the Pacific 
Northwest by men familiar with the 
ways of a changing sea.son. Shown, six 
casual virgin wool fashions in Spring’s 
own colei’s that capture the fresh 
vitality of nature ‘s awakening. 

Cardigan Sweater, 19.95; Slack.s, 19.95; 
Sunweight Challis Sport Shirt. 14.95. Her- 
ringbone Cardigan Jacket, 23.95; Slacks, 
19.95. Cardigan Blazer, 24.95; Slacks. 
19.95; Sunweight Challis Sport Shirt. 14.95. 
Herringbone Casual Jacket, 29.95; Slacks, 
23.95; Sunweight Challis Si>ort Shirt, 14.95. 
Short-Sleeve Cardigan. 14.95; Slacks, 19.95. 
Herringbone Button - down Short - Sleeve 
Shirt, 13.95; Slacks, 19.95. 


MiTc-haruJiso ->ihowii is availahio in any of tliost' six 
Spring colors: 



Canyon Copper Desert Sand 



Palm (Ireeii Mirage Blue 



Firebrand Shadow Bkwk 



For adilittonal mformatum. C CWM 
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deceiving where Oldsmobile’s new Jetstar 88 is concerned. Certainly you'd never guess its lower price by those sleek, come- 
hither lines. Nor by its zesty new 330-cubic-inch .Jetfire Rocket V-8 Engine and variable-vane Jetaway transmission.* Nor, 
for that matter, by its road-leveling 133-inch wheelbase . . . solid, silent Body by Fisher . . . and masterful fourK!oil-spring 
suspension. Yet the fact is, Jetstar 88 prices actually start belotv those of SO models with low-price names. 

Worth looking into? You bet it is! See your Oldsmobile Quality Dealer and step out in a fashionable 
Jetstar 88 — the new full-size Oldsmobile with the stepped-down price! •Op«ono» w **110 *<»* 

OLOSMOatLE OrVUION • GENERIL MOTORS CORPORATION • QUALITT lUllOERS OF NINETy-EIGHT, STARFIRE, SUPER U. DYNAMIC U. inSTAR I. mSTAR II. F-t$ 



OORDie HO we conilnutd 

big and clumsy, used lo call him dough* 
head. Oh. how that used to make me 
angry. You know it means stupid, or 
someone who doesn't know anything. 
It used to bother him. but he'd never 
fight with the kids because he always 
seemed conscious he was so much bigger 
than them. 

“He finished his eight years of grade 
school, but he failed two times in the 
third grade. He wasn’t bad in school. 
He always tried. But the second lime he 
failed, it took the heart right out of him. 

I remember seeing him coming down the 
street crying. I said. 'Sit down, Gordie, 
tell me what's wrong. Is the work too 
difficult? Don't you understand the 
teacher? Do you ask her questions about 
what you don't understand?’ He said. 
'No. ma, I don’t want to bother her.' 
And then we both had a good long cry." 

"He was the same when he got older." 
said Ab. "We were working on the job 
one day and it was a hot day. So at the 
end of the day Gordie comes by. The 
fellow I'm working with says. 'Ab. how 
about a nice cold beer?' I said sure and 
then 1 told Gordie, 'Here. son. go get 
yourself some ice cream and soda.’ Later 
on we come back and there's Gordie sit- 
ting on the curb with the money in his 
hand. I said. 'What's the trouble?' He 
said. 'Aw. dad. I didn't want to go in 
there with alt those people.' 

"He hasn't changed too much since," 
Ab continues. "Once a girl was chas- 
ing him while he was playing baseball 
here during the off season. So they were 
parked one night out in front of the 
house, and the girl is telling him how 
much she thinks of him. Gordie. 1 can 
just sec him. is squirming and then final- 
ly says, 'Well, if you like me so much, 
why don’t you let me out of the darn 
car?' " 

Howe was 15 when he first left Saska- 
toon to go to the Rangers' tryout camp. 
He had never been away from home be- 
fore, and he had never seen formal hock- 
ey equipment. "I didn't know how to 
put on the pads and protectors." he re- 
members, "so 1 just dropped the gear in 
front of me and watched the others." 
When the others teased him about it. the 
miserable young Howe fled back to Sas- 
katoon. While at home he was discov- 
ered by a Red Wing scout and sent to a 
training camp in Windsor, Ont., where 
Jack Adams first spotted him. 

"It's been a long time." said Jack 
Adams when asked about Gordie Howe. 


Then slowly, as if rolling the memories 
over and over in his mind, he added, 
"There was this day in Windsor and it 
was the first day I ever saw him. He was 
a big. rangy youngster who skated so 
easily and always seemed perfectly bal- 
anced. It tickled me to watch him. So 1 
called him over to the boards and said. 
'What’s your name, son?’ A lot of kids 
that age choke up when they start talk- 
ing to you but this one just looked you in 
the eye and said real easy like, ‘My 
name's Howe, but I'm no relation to 
that Howe over there.' He was pointing 
lo Syd Howe, one of our leading scorers. 

I then remember saying. ‘If you practice 
hard enough and try hard enough may- 
be you’ll be as good someday.’ 

"After we signed Howe for a S4.000 
bonus." continued Adams, "he walked 
out into the hall. Later on I came out. 
and there he was looking kind of glum. 
1 said. 'All right, Gordie, what's the 
trouble, something bothering you?' He 
said. ‘Well, you promised me a Red 
Wing jacket, but I don't have it yet.’ I 
felt like telling him: You want a hun- 
dred of them, go get a hundred of them. 
He was some kid. When he was 15. he 
was the best prospect 1 ever saw, and 
when he reached 17 he was the best pro 
rookie I ever saw. When he was 22 
he was the best young major leaguer 
around. And now, well, he’s the best 
hockey player anyone anyw-here has 
ever seen. 


T hey used to call him 'Power' on the 
club, and in practice a lot of the 
young players would just look at him 
sort of dumbstrucklike. During an ex- 
hibition trip when Howe was unable to 
play because of an injury, we lost at 
least $10,000 at the gate. The one thing 
that always thrills me about his game is 
the way he keeps doing the unexpected. 
You can never figure what he's up to. 
And you always figure when he's on the 
ice he will tie the game or win it. He was 
remarkable under pressure. 

"In the dressing room before a big 
game he was always just as cool as he 
was on the ice. Why, no matter what 
the pressure, he could pass a cup of tea 
on a Slick across to another player and 
not shake a bit. He was a cool article 
all right. In one important game I re- 
member Howe had the puck in front of 
the goal and was toying with the goalie. 
I'm hollering, ‘Shoot, shoot. Gordie!' It 
was late in the game and I believe the 
score was tied. Finally, he slips the goal 
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UNCHALLENGED 
TOURNAMENT 
LEADER FOR THE 



STRAIGHT 

YEAR 


TITLEIST HAS BEEN PLAYED 
BY MORE PROFESSIONALS 
AND AMATEURS IN BIG-TIME 
COMPETITION THAN ANY 
OTHER BALL 



GOffo/f Howe 


Put 




BoU Petlil. S< Louij. cu 

e<skctt>. 1>1 S IOt> ICO'er NBA 

AII'St«r10 St>«>S^I 


(I»* Ix'Sj 

IIUMI (l(» On or olT the court, the high-scoring 
Hawk captain has a style all his own. When he steps into 
it dress shoe, he prefers this particular Rand . . . with a 
comfortably cushioned insole. They look great, feel great, 
and you will, too, when you wear Rands. 5/2.99 to 520.99 

S'omf hichrr 

Ran I ) 


Put yourself 
in the best 
men's shoes 


in iind we win. When he comes back to 
the bench I says. ‘For Cit>d's sake. Gor- 
die. what were you waiting for?’ He says 
in that drawl of his. ‘Aw. Jack. I knew 
I had him. I just wanted him to make the 
first mo\c. I just wanted to be sure.' 

"I tell you." Jack Adams continued. 

■'I saw the famous long-count pri/clighl. 
and I’ve seen a lot of other exciting 
sports events in my time, but this fella 
Howe has given me the greatest thrifts of 
all. .And he hasn't changed a bit since 
the first day I saw him. I hope he never 
dives. He's one of the most natural and 
unseltish persons 1 know." 

Night after nigltt when there is a game 
in (X’lroit. other Howe fans as una- 
bashed as Jack .Adams gather in the 
dark corridor outside the Red W mg 
locker room in Olympia Stadium to pay 
their homage. They stand there wail- 
ing. the old ones and the young ones, 
all bunched together like people at an 
accident. 

“Where's Howe?" a hoy asked his 
companion in the corridor last week. 
“He's sure been in there a long time." 

"Don'l worry." his friend answered. 
"\ii ever seen him let anybody down 
yet? He'll be out." 

Finally, the door opened again, and 
a big. sad-faced man moved out. his 
eyes blinking rapidly, his head bowed 
slightly, The left side of his lower lip was 
swollen. There were six stitches in it. ^ 

“Does it hurt. Gordie?" .some joker 
yelled. 

■•'l a ever sec anything like it?" an old 
man asked as Howe moved down the 
line of people signing autographs, shak- 
ing hands, talking softly, never smiling. 
"What a wonderful boy! Why. he'll be 
here a half hour before he's through 
with ihi.s gang. .And with that bad lip 
and all." 

"Hey, big guy," a fan shouted from 
the rear. "Give us a smile." 

But the Big Guy docs not smile, be- 
cause there is nothing particularly fun- 
ny about getting whacked on the lip 
with a stick in the last 26 seconds of a 
game that is already won. nothing very 
funny about waking up in the morning 
with that lip throbbing and that .15-year- 
old body aching even if you are Gordie 
Howe — Howe of the Red Wings, who 
makes S40.000 a year and lives with his 
wife. Colleen, in a S50.()00 ranch home 
that is a long way from a 50e pair of 
skates and a “doughhead" alone on a 
dark rink in Saskatoon. end 


ALSO MAKfRS Of RANDCRAFT SHOES FOR MEN - ROBERTS. JOHNSON & RANO DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO 
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For people who can’t stand the sight of a Volkswagen. 


'ome people just can't see o VW 
Even though they ad'^re its orinbutes, 
they picture themselves in something fancier 
We sell such a package 
It's called O Kormann Ghio 
The Karmoon Ghia is what happened to 
a Volkswagen when on Itolian designer got 
hold of It. 


He didn’t design it for moss production, 
so we v\ooldn'f th.nk of giving it the moss 
production treatment. 

We rake time to hond-weld. hond-shope, 
and hond-smoofh the body. 

Finally, after 185 men hove had o hond 
in (t, the Ghia's body is lowered onto one 
of those stnctly functionol chossis. 


The kind that comes with VW's big 15-inch 
wheels, torsion bors, our 4-speed synchro- 
mesh transmission ond thot rother famous 
OT-cooled engine- 

So Ihot olong with its Romon 
' nose ond graceful curves, the 
Ghia has a beauty that is more 
than skin deep. 



WHEN THE 
SHAD 

COME HOME EHOM 
THE SEA 

Paintings by Francis Golden 


hr a Fisherman, springtime and shad are 
synonymous. The shad, for its sire, is a surprisingly powerful fish, 
as exciting to catch on fight tackle as it Is 
delicious to eat. Great schools of these iridescent, 
deep-bellied fish spawn every spring in 
tidal rivers on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, 
and when they are in the mood - usually 
at the peak o! the spawning run -shad strike readily at tiny 
artilicial lures. To northern fishermen especially, 
shad are harbingers of the warm, lull days of the fishing season. 
And after the numbing cold of winter, escape to a shad river 
is a delightful experience. One can catch 
enough fish for dinner and then sit back and enjoy the 
scene that seemed to take so long in corning. 
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rolling 3 palm-lined channel on a laiy March afternoon, boats filled with fishermen disturb 





Ihe quiet of Florida's placid St. Johns Rim. Some 75.000 shad are caught here on rod and reel each year 
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anchored in Virginia's narrow, secluded Mattaponi River in the shade of budding pin oaks. 



willows and loblolly pines, a spin fisherman coaxes a tender-mouthed shad out of the fast-running water 
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rsssed together it) greet schools, the speming shad congregate in May and June at Enfield 



Rapids on the Connecticut River. They are caught near the shore and from boats anchored in midstream 




SHAD...M 


THE HERRING WITH DERRING-DO BY DUNCAN BARNES 


hor a stretch of 60-odd water miles between Lake Harney, 
east of Sanford, and jungled Lake Poinsett, a few seconds 
by rocket from Cape Kennedy. Florida’s teak-colored St. 
Johns River (SI. June 25, 1962) winds placidly past palms. 
.Australian pines and live oaks hungwith lacy Spanish moss. 
Most of the year the river belongs to the egrets and gal- 
linulcs and the Brahma and Angus cattle that swim from 
island to island to browse. But on sunny weekends in 
February and March an army of shad tishermcn appears 
on this peaceful scene. They are the forerunners of fish- 
ing troops who go into action every spring on tidal rivers 
from Florida to Connecticut in the I'ast and from the 
Sacramento River Valley north to Washington on the West 
Coast. The action lasts until late June on the Connecticut 
River and on the Columbia between Oregon and Washing- 
ton, It is not surprising that thousands of exuberant fisher- 
men pursue the shad, but it is surprising that this largest 
member of the American herring family has become a 
widely popular sport fish only in the last 25 years. In its 
northernmost ranges — British Columbia. Alaska and Que- 
bec— the shad still has not been discovered. 

Ahso (shad) uipulissinni (good to eat), the common 
American, or white, shad, and /‘onmlohus iiwiliiHris. the 
hickory, or “jack." shad — which is distinguished by its pro- 
truding lower jaw — arc best known to Americans as the 
bearers of shad roe. Millions of egg-heavy roc and lean 
buck shad, fresh from the ocean and pressed tightly to- 
gether in great schools, swim up the coastal risers, and 
more than enough of them elude the nets of commercial 
fishermen to provide exciting sport for anglers. 

Shad are readily available to those who troll from skiffs 
and outboard cruisers, and cast from piers and bridges and 
riverbanks. They arc caught in open stretches of big rivers 
like the Delaware, the Connecticut and the Columbia, and 
quiet, remote streams like Virginia's Chickahominy, and 
even in such improbable places as downtown Richmond, 
where shad run up the James River past factories and rail- 
road yards. Spin fishermen still catch shad in the Potomac 
little more than a stone’s throw from the Lincoln Memori- 
al, and not much farther from Mount Vernon, where a 
commercial fisherman by the name of George Washington 
once netted shad for the market. 

The shad’s annual spawning run north of Florida is 
heralded by the appearance of w hile blossoms on the serv- 
ice berry, or shadbush. an early-blooming shrub of the 
eastern spring. .Along the riverbanks. the dogwood and 
the swamp laurel also are coming out, and the first red 
berries of the holly tree plop softly into the water. Ducks 
and geese migrating north seem to favor the shad rivers, 
and the air is thick with the smell of freshly plowed 
fields and cut grass. F'ew other sport fish in North America 


can be caught in such pleasant surroundings. Consider, 
for example, the Mattaponi River, a tributary of the York 
River in Virginia. North from the sleepy hamlet of Aylcit. 
the Mattaponi flows for miles through stands of pin oak, 
willow and loblolly pines, and the river is fed by spring 
freshets that trickle down red-clay banks. Hickory shad 
make up most of the sport catch on the Mattaponi, as 
they do in most Chesapeake Bay area shad rivers. They 
arc taken on artificial lures from well-aerated eddies and 
riiries that swirl under the banks and around downed trees 
lying half in and half out of the water. Bird and animal 
life is abundant on the Mattaponi; colorful wood ducks 
flit back and forth, otters comisetc with anglers for shad, 
and muskrat and mink dens line the banks. 

During the peak of the spawning run. shad are relatively 
casytortnd. In clear water they can be seen movingsmooih- 
ly against the current, breaking formation only to navigate 
around rocks and deadfalls and then reassembling again. 
Most of the shad caught on rod and reel arc taken each 
year from the same stretches of water. To find schooling 
shad, a man need only ask at the nearest tackle shop or 
tavern. If that docs not work, he can walk along the river 
until he finds a cluster of fishermen casting into or wading 
through moving water. If the shad are there, they will be 
hitting. If they arc not, a man can always go back to the 
tavern. 

Once ItKatcd. shad can be caught on tiny metal spoons, 
spinners, bucktail jigs, flics and even plain hooks garnished 
with red beads. Shad, like salmon, rarely stop to feed dur- 
ing their spawning run upriver. Whether this is because of 
an urgenev to reach the spawning grounds or because their 
instinct tells them that what they find in a river that passes 
through Hartford. Conn, or Trenton. N.J. may not be 
very palatable is uncertain. The important point for fish- 
ermen to remember is that shad will not take live bait in the 
rivers. Biologists think that shad strike at lures out of 
curiosity or anger, or perhaps in defense. Lures can be 
trolled slowly through eddies and rips, or cast upstream 
and across the current. Most strikes seem to come as the 
lure drifts downstream, and less frequently on the retrieve. 
Below Enfield Rapids on the Connecticut River, fishermen 
anchor and let their spoons and jigs trail out over the stern. 
The current keeps the lures off the bottom, and as they 
flash and wobble they are irresistible to shad, 

Unlikc most other sport fish, the shad seems to strike 
best during the daylight hours. Fishermen love him for it. 
“.Shad keep bankers’ hours." draw Is S. B. (Jim) Crowe, who 
runs a popular fishing camp and boat livery on the St. 
Johns River. “When shad arc really in— the peak of the sea- 
son here is mid-February to mid-March — you can catch 
them all day long. They even hit well at high cwoun/w 


During June run a boat fisherman on the Connecticut River proudly holds a silvery shad to shoiv the boys on shore 
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SHAD conllnued 

noon, when the sun beats down overhead and everything 
else slips into a state of lethargy. What else could a man ask 
for in a fish?” 

Lesser shad populate rivers and some lakes the world 
around, but none compare with the American and hickory 
shad in size, succulence or fertility. Shad have been ascend- 
ing rivers along the Atlantic coast for centuries and. before 
hydroelectric dams, pollution and unregulated commercial 
netting took their toll, shad weresoabundantthatcommer- 
cial fishermen in Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland sold 
them for 3c apiece. 

The shad didn't go west until 1871. when Seth Green, 
one of America's earliest fish culturists. packed some 15.000 
Hudson River shad into 12-gallon milk cans, transported 
them across the country by rail and seven days later dumped 
the 10.000 that were still alive into California's Sacra- 
mento River. When those fish, and others transplanted by 
the U.S. Fish Commission in the next nine years, matured, 
some of them established new spawning runs in rivers as far 
north as Puget Sound. Six years after his trip west. Green 
wrote: “The shad is one of nature's best gifts to man . . . 
[and itj fairly cries to man for his assistance and protec- 
tion.” Not long after Green died in 1 888. the shad was defi- 
nitely on the wane, and it is only recently beginning to come 
back, largely because of the tremendous growth of sport 
fishing on both coasts. Even in the Hudson River, where 
there is no sport fishing, shad nettersare more carefully con- 
trolled than ever before. The commercial catch of shad has 
dwindled from 50 million pounds at the turn of the century 
to 10 million today. 

Ifthc commercial catch has declined, the sport catch has 
more than tripled in the past 10 years, and the outlook for 
the future is promising. Pollution is being stemmed on sonic 
shad rivers, notably the Delaware, which once had the great- 
est spawning run of shad on the Atlantic coast. Last year 
Delaware anglers enjoyed the best shad catch ever. Fish- 
ways are also being built to move shad past dams to their 
spawning grounds. 


The movements of shad during the short time they are in 
the rivers have been fairly well documented by biologists. 
They know, for example, that the main body of fish, nor- 
mally more bucks than roes, come in from the ocean when 
the river temperature hovers between approximately 55® 
and 65° Fahrenheit. In most rivers the bucks arrive first and 
the roes follow a few weeks later. When the shad reach the 
upriver spawning shallows, they do not pair off quietly 
over nests, as do the more decorous bass and sunfish. In- 
stead, several buck shad gang up on a roefish and ram her 
amidships to drive out the ripe ova. When they are spawn- 
ing— usually from the late afternoon until midnight — wal- 
lowing shad can be easily seen and heard. Fishermen who 
arc lucky enough to find spawning shad can catch them on 
almost anything. 

An average four-pound roefish may expel several hun- 
dred thousand eggs, which arc then fertilized by the buck 
shad in a hit-or-miss fashion. Within a week the fertilized 
eggs hatch into shad larvae, little wigglers with their egg 
sacs still attached. In one more week they are fully formed, 
free-swimming fry. still helpless but growing fast, and by 
(he end of six weeks they arc agile and hardy lingerlings. 

"Once in the ocean, the shad is still pretty much a mys- 
tery fish.”says Paul Nichols. chief of shad investigations for 
the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service's Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries in Beaufort, N.C. "We are quite sure, however, 
that the main body of spawned-out shad on the Atlantic 
coast spend the summer and fall in the Gulf of Maine and 
then, joined by their offspring, move south. The shad ap- 
parently feed in deep water — some have been netted in 1 26 
fathoms during their southerly migration. Then, as the wa- 
ter temperatures rise, the adult shad — those from 3 to 5 
years of age — break away from the main concentration and 
move into coastal waters to seek out their spawning rivers." 

Tagging returns have proved that shad, like salmon, 
steelhead and generally, striped bass, return year after year 
to spaw-n in the same rivers in >vhich they were born. There 
are other mysteries. In the Edisto River of South Carolina, 
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in Georgia's Ogccchcc and Dorida's St. Johns— all bur- 
geoningsporttisheries- shad spawn only once and then die 
before they reach the ocean again. On the St. Johns, thou- 
sands of pelicans line up on sand bars on both sides of nar- 
row channels, waiting to scoop up spent and emaciated fish. 

In contrast, the great majority of shad that manage to 
esade nets and lures north of South Carolina and on the 
West Coast often spaw n as many as live years in succession. 

•As the shad attracts more anglers every year, the sport- 
tishing regulations get more and more out-of-date. In 
Florida the daily limit is IS fish, and cspcrienced meat 
lishermen consider it a bad day when each member of the 
family cannot get fat roe fish. Only a few .sell their catch to 
fish markets, and those that take home 40 pounds of shad 
roc every day for a month would be hard-pressed to eat or 
give it all away. States like California and Oregon have no 
limits, and on the Sacramento and Mokclumne rivers in 
California ■'hump netters” go out at night and dip up tub- 
fuls of shad with long-handled w ire-mesh nets. 

I'or all its endurance and lighting qualities, the shad is 
a fragile fish out of water and should he cleaned and scaled 
immediately. Removing the hair-line hones from a shad is 
an almost impossible task and can be done right only by an 
expert. If a tisherman wants to cat his catch — and it is well 
worth eating, as these recipes indicate -he might do well 
to have the lish boned by the man in the local fish store. 


CjRILl.hl> .SHAD 

4 poundv honed shad 


1 cup olive oil 
' t cup lemon juicc 
I icuspoon suit 


•4 icaspoon pepper 
' 2 leaspuon ih>me 
} sprigs parsle> 

I ba> leal 


Vi cup buiier Juice of I lemon 

I liiblespoon anchovv paste I tablespoon chopped dill 

Place shad in shallow dish. I'ombine ingredients for marinade and 
pour over lish. Refrigerate overnighi. Hring shad to room lenipera- 
iiire hefore grilling. Broil shad. Ilesh side up. m a preheated broiler 
about 3 inches from heat for 6 to 8 minutes, or until it Hakes when 
levied with a fork. Serve with anehovs vaucc. to make the sauce, 
melt the butter but do not brown. Combine with anehovj paste, 
lemon juice and dill. Serves r>. 


PO.ACm D SHAD RDU 

2 pair shad roe freshl> ground pepper 

V^ cup ll stick) butter juicc of ' i lemon 

salt chopped parsley 

Heat butter in skillet until butter is melted and warm but not hot. 
place roc m pan. ('over with iighi-liiiing lid and cook over low heal 
12 to IS minutes, turning once. Transfer roe to warm serving dish. 
.Season with salt and pepper. Stir lemon Juice into butter and pour 
over roe. Sprinkle with parsley. Serve wjih chitTonade of sorrel. 
Serves 2. 


t Mil l ONADI or SORRE-L 

1 i/j pounds sorrel salt 

2 tablespoons butter freshly ground pepper 

Wash sorrel thoroughly, drain and shred. Jteat butler in a large 
saucepan, add sorrel and simmer until all lii|Uid has eooked away 
and sorrel is limp -about 10 minutes. Season with salt and pepper. 
Serves 2. 
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Schuss 

those sneezes. 

Over 6(X) tiny “rime pills” in 
each Contac*capsule shush the 
sneeze, stop the snilfle, clear the 
sturty nose of your cold all day 
or all niKht lon^. Get Contac 
— today’s largest-selling cold 
medication at your pharmacy. 



CONTAC 


I MfNLEY I JAMES LABORATORIES, Philadelphii. Pa. 
Pioprictary Phsriruccutiuls made ta Ethical Standards 


PART 5: GOREN’S NEW FORMULA 


BY CHARLES GOREN WITH JACK OLSEN 

WINNING TABLE TACTICS 


Most top briLige players dctinc “mistake" as any bid or 
play they wouldn't make. 1 don’t share this lofty attitude, 
but 1 do have strong personal feelings on the subject of 
table tactics and table manners. It just seems to me that 
there are certain things one doesn'i do at the bridge table, 
whether they are violations of the laws of contract bridge 
or not. Some of these errors will merely cost you points; 
others will cost you friends. 

Perhaps my most extreme personal prejudice is against 
excessive drinking at the bridge table. It is dillicult to take 
any sort of position against alcohol without appearing to 
be a prig, so let me emphasize that some of my best friends 
are two-fisted drinkers, and I don’t mind an occasional 
nip myself- Drinking can be good fun and bridge can be 
good fun. but together they produce neither good fun nor 
good bridge. How could it be otherwise? Whatever one 
can say in behalf of alcohol, it is not known for its salu- 
tary effect on one’s judgment. And bridge is. first and fore- 
most. a game of judgment. To say that alcohol enlivens 
a bridge game is to say that tying Gordie Howe’s skates 
together enlivens his hockey game. 

I also have a prejudice against excessive conversation 
during the play of a hand, although it is usually money in 
the bank for me. Constant chitier-chatier distracts most 
players, while I slip off into a silent world of my own. con- 
sisting of 52 cards and certain probabilities, and all the 
talk in the world can’t reach me. But for the average player, 
talk is deadly: it disrupts his concentration and it changes 
the nature of the game. Opponents who talk through the 


playing of a slam, for example, will make you rich if you 
can find enough of them. If possible, they will talk them- 
selves out of making the hand. Why? You. as defender, 
usually have a lot less to remember than the declarer; you 
have only one or two cards with any potential for trick- 
taking. But declarer has to make all his cards good — or all 
but one. He is the one who needs silence, and he is the one 
who all too often doesn't provide it for himself. 

After a hand has been played, it is often rewarding to 
talk about it, but the habit of the galloping postmortem is 
insidious. My personal opinion is that a prolonged post- 
mortem is rude unless it isclearly of interest to all four play- 
ers. These two-man shouting matches between partners, 
with the opponents sitting cmbarrassedly by. arc </«• uop. 

.Most such discourtesies could be avoided if players would 
remember that bridge is not only a partnership game, 
as everybody keeps saying, but a game of four. The oppo- 
nents are not on the premises solely for the sake of pro- 
viding you and your partner with an enchanted evening; 
they are also there to play, to have some good times of 
their own, and so you should get on with it. In a duplicate 
game, for example, it may be quite proper to spend several 
minutes in an effort to win an overtrick. In rubber bridge 
it is rarely worthwhile to spend your mental energy and 
everybody’s time in a protracted effort to exhibit your skill 
by bringing home an extra 20 or 30 points above the line. 
The really superior player can make the most out of his 
edge by saving enough time to get in a few extra deals. 

I frown on such dillydallying antics as automatically 
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This study of the maestro - a weirdly lit. multiple-image collage— is Photographer Richard Meek’s effort to 
suggest, all at once, Goren the showman, Goren the diabolist of cards and Goren the witty, forceful personality. 





Benches need constant protection against elements, but not this Fairlane 500. Even exterior screws are stainless steel. 


Never before have cars been so well equipped to shrug off 
water, salt and weather as today’s Ford-built cars. 


R'de Walt Disney’i Magic Skyway at the Ford Motor Compaf»y Wonder Rotunda. New York World's Fa-r. 




Read how Ford Motor Company cars give 
rust the brush off. 

Even winter's salty slush is no match for 
the rust protection you get in today's Ford- 
built cars. 

For example, each car receives at least 
a 5-coat finish. 2 of them baked enamel. 
Vital underbody parts are galvanized steel 
that resists rust 2 to 3 times longer than 
painted steel. {While Ford-built cars have 
always led in galvanized steel, 1964 Fords 
and Mercurys have triple last year’s)! 

Special attention is also given "bright 


work" so it resists nicks and rust. For 
instance, bumpers made of a more dent- 
resistant steel undergo a 6-step process 
that includes copper, brass and nickel 
plating plus a thick coating of chrome. 

No detail is overlooked. Instead of open 
drain holes in doors and rocker panels, 
Ford-built cars have "1-way" rubber 
drains that let moisture out — but keep 
clogging dirt and road salt from getting in. 

Extra rust protection is one more reason 
why Ford-built means better built ... in 
cars, trucks, tractors and farm implements. 
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exchanging hands with partner as soon as you have won the 
auction, so that each of you can sit there and nod know- 
ingly while the poor opponents arc expected to wait pa- 
tiently until the mutual inspection is over. The thing to 
remember is that the defenders can’t slide their cards across 
the table and ruminate on each other’s bidding, so there’s 
no reason why you should do it. 1 used to belong to a bridge 
club where this habit was ended thoroughly and complete- 
ly. courtesy of one angry player to whom it was anathema. 
Whenever an opponent slid his cards across the table, this 
fellow would intercept the hand and fan it. 

"Oh. I’m sorry,’’ he would say. "I just saw that hand 
out there, and 1 automatically reached for it." 

When an opponent would become angry and demand 
penalties, this man would fix him with a frigid stare and 
intone with majestic dignity: "And under what section of 
the rules of contract bridge do you claim your penalties?" 
There was no answer to that one. of course. Nothing in the 
rules of the game prevents you from grabbing a slappcd- 
down hand, fiinging it into the lire or exchanging it for 
your own. Players should keep their hands in hand: they 
ignore this at their own risk. The mildest penalty they 
court is that dummy loses his rights; he can no longer warn 
partner against revoking or leading from the wrong hand. 
The most drastic can come when a pair plays hands across 
the table before the last opponent has actually passed. The 
late lidward Mymes Jr. cured one pair of pass offenders by 
invoking the full power of the laws. Instead of passing, he 
ovcrcallcd the opponents’ six-heart bid with a call of six 
spades. Having scon each other's cards, both partners were 
barred from the bidding; they couldn't bid six no trump, 
which they could have made. Nor could they even double— 
which turned out to be just as well, for they had not yet 
paid the full penalty. In fact. Hymes was able to make his 
contract even though, among other goodies, the opponents 
held the acc and king of trumps, because every card in 
each opponent’s hand was exposed and subject to call. 

Both sides were sulncrable and Hymes was South: 

SOUTH 
4 to 8 C 3 

V to 7 t 
♦ 10 8 6 2 
4 fis 

KAST 

4 K 

V A K 9 6 .S 
♦ A K 7 
4 .V K 8 7 

sot TH 
4 <M 9 7 5 

V 2 

♦ 5 I .3 
4 J 1 2 

At hearts or no trump, East-West would need to lose 
only a club trick. With both their hands exposed. Hymes 
first called for West to lead the spade ace. dropping part- 
ner’s king. On the spade continuation. South cashed the 
queen and jack and began exercising his right to select the 
defenders’ discards. East was forced to disgorge the two 
top clubs. West’s 10-9 of clubs were called to be played un- 
der South’s queen-jack, establishing the 4 2. While these 


were cashed. East was shorn of his ace-king of diamonds, 
and West of his diamond queen. One more round of trumps 
required West to discard his jack of diamonds, and dum- 
my’s diamonds were good for four tricks, on the last of 
which declarer discarded his losing heart. 

Was this penalty excessive? No doubt, even though no 
stakes were involved. But please don’t admit that in your 
game “we don’t play such strict rules. We only enforce the 
law about the revoke. And the insufficient bid. And may- 
be the lead out of turn. Or possibly. . . Well, who 
decides which ones you don’t enforce? The bitterest bridge 
feud 1 was ever called upon to settle stemmed from a case 
where the Hatfields didn’t think it was right for them to be 
forced to pay for a revoke when only a few hands earlier 
they hadn’t insisted that the McCoys pay the penalty for a 
bid out of turn. The purpose of the bridge laws is to prevent 
one side's mistake from costing the other side points. The 
purpose of having the book handy is to settle any argu- 
ment before it can get started. 

You can chalk up all the foregoing to an eldering bridge 
player’s personal crotchetincss, if you wish. Your game 
won't suffer — at least, it won’t suffer much— if you choose 
to disregard my personal rules of the road. But now let’s 
ItHjk at some table tactics that can cost you points and plen- 
ty of them. For a starter, consider the way you sort your 
cards. You don’t think it matters? U'cll, it shouldn’t, but it 
docs. Every now and then you will run into a sharpie who 
offends against the laws of the game in the following way. 
He watches very closely how you sort, and if you’re not 
paying attention, he will soon be able to spot singletons, 
voids and other valuable tidbits of information. 

The average player sorts his cards from left to right in 
alternating colors, something like this; 

4AKJ9 V to 976 4AJ ♦QJ? 

Now consider what you are telling a crafty opponent if 
this method of sorting becomes a pattern with you. He 
knows that the curd on the far right is the lowest of its suit. 
Conversely, he knows that your far left card Is the highest 
of its suit. And sec what happens if your hand is shaped 
like this: 

42 VA()J987 4aK<)63 ♦A 

As soon as you play the deuce of spades from the left 
end of your hand, opponents know you arc out of spades. 
(If the deuce is your highest, you cannot have any 
more.) As soon as you play the ace of diamonds from the 
right side of your hand, they know you are out of dia- 
monds. (If the acc is your lowest, you cannot have any 
more.) These are oversimplified examples but not at all far- 
fetched. The left-hand card docs not have to be a deuce to 
give your hand away. Suppose it is a 6, but one of the op- 
ponents, seeing his own hand and dummy, can account for 
the 5, 4. 3 and 2; then he knows you are leading a single- 
ton. There are all sorts of variations on these possibilities, 
and a simple, straightforward way out of them: don't sort 
your hand in an exact pattern. And above all, never put 
singletons and doubleions on cither end of your hand. It 
is also unsound to line up your trumps at the far right, as 
some players do. I am guilty of that myself, but only for 
the edification of kibitzers, a much maligned brood whom 
I like to encourage. Until you have a posse of kibitzers trail- 
ing you, you’d do well to vary your sorting. 

cenl'"iifd 


WKST 
4 A I 2 
V tj J H 3 
♦ t) J 9 
4 1 0 9 ;t 
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I don't suppose it is necessary to advise you to lake care 
that you get all your suits together and don't mix your dia- 
monds with your hearts, etc,, or is it? A list of players w ho 
have committed this classic blunder would read like a 
h'lio'.s H'ho of bridge, and conspicuous on the list would 
be the name of yours truly. Stories about my own misplac- 
ing of cards are too painful for me to recount, so I will tell 
you about a hand that was played in Reading. E’a.. where 
an old friend of mine. Dr. Leon .Altman, heard his partner 
open with a bid of two no trump. "Doc" had enough points 
in his hand to jump to four no trump, but he raised the 
contract to a modest three no trump, which was immedi- 
ately doubled and redoubled. Doc's partner went down 
1.600 points, and explained: "rm sorry, I had a card 
misplaced." 

Doc asked innocently: "Only one card?" 

In a tournament I sat East with another old friend. 
Percy(Shorty)Sheardown ofToronto. as my partner, when 
this hand came up: 

NORTH 
4 9 6 t 

4 J 9 6 5 
4 K fi 
4 lU 7 5 

wi-:.sT 
4 J s 

V « 3 2 
♦ J 10 7 
4 K J 9 3 

sot TH 
4 K 0 7 3 3 2 
▼ K <i 
♦ K 4 

4 

South was declarer at six spades. Shorty (West) opened 
the queen of diamonds, which South won in his hand. Then 
declarer led the king of spades, keeping his hand hovering 
over the table in such a manner as to leave no doubt that 
his king was a winner. He was visibly shocked when I took 
the trick with my ace of spades. He peered into his own 
hand and conspicuously moved a card from the end of the 
hand to the middle. Now everybody at the table knew what 
had happened: he had misplaced the ace of clubs at the 
head of his spades. He had thought he had seven spades to 
the A K Q and a singleton queen of clubs. 

No better lead suggested itself to me. so I led back a 
small club. South took it with his ace and laid down the 
queen of spades. Both outstanding honors dropped, and 
the slam became a laydown. Shorty said later. "Sorry. 
Charlie. I could have beaten the hand. I should have led 
the king of clubs." South would have played his queen 
"singleton" on the trick, and by the lime he discovered that 
his ace of clubs was in the wrong pew . he could never have 
regained that lost trick. Even sadder for our side. South 
probably wouldn't have bid the slam if he had sorted his 
hand properly, because he might well have feared the loss 
of two spade tricks. 

Another thing to avoid is the prolonged hesitation, the 
trance, or. as it is sometimes called, the huddle. There are 
several types. There is the deliberate trance aimed at throw- 
ing olf the opponent, as. for example, when a player holds 


a singleton and wants opponent to think that he has more 
than one. Some inexperienced players are not aware that 
this is downright shady. I once asked an opponent why it 
look her so long to decide to play w hat turned out to be a 
singleton. She answered naively, '‘Why. Mr. Coren. I was 
trying to fool you." But the practice is grounds for expul- 
sion from most clubs, as well it should be. 

Another type of trance occurs when the player is trying 
to figure out. or count, the hand. For a reasonable length of 
time, this trance is perfectly permissible. On important 
plays like the opening lead, it is even recommended. But 
after that reasonable length of time is over. 1 say play a 
card, even if it’s the w rong one. Nothing at a bridge table is 
so important that every other player should be forced to 
sit in squirming ennui while a great thinker thinks. 

The worst trance is the informative one. a fraternity 
brother of the double that tells declarer where all the out- 
standing honors are. The informative, or Western Union, 
trance comes up most frequently when the player to your 
right is finessing against you. you have the finessablc card 
and you're trying to figure out whether to play it or duck. 
Once you have hesitated, it makes no difference; declarer 
knows where the card is and can play accordingly. But if 
the declarer leads the jack through your king-deuce toward 
an ace-queen on the board, whyspend five minutes puzzling 
over your play? You should have known the instant the 
dummy went down that this was going to happen, and you 
should already have decided whether to cover or duck. 
If you now play the deuce crisply and unhesitatingly, the 
declarer at least has been given the opportunity to go up 
with the ace in hopes of dropping a singleton king. A poor 
play on his pan? Probably. But you've at least given him 
a chance to commit the error. 

You should be able to play your cards at least one trick 
in advance, whether you have that mysterious quality 
known as card sense or not. and w hether you have as bad 
a memory as mine or not. As defender, you should have a 
general idea of what you're going to do when it finally 
comes around to. say. that ticklish ace-queen of hearts on 
the board. As declarer, you should have some idea whether 
you're going to lead up to that king of spades in your hand 
or lay a trap for the opponents to lead up to it. These may 
be general guidelines in your head, but specifically you 
should always be one trick ahead of yourself- When you 
take a trick, you should have a definite idea of what you 
arc going to lead next. And during the development of that 
trick you should be figuring out what to do on the follow- 
ing one. If I can do this with my inadequate memory, any- 
body can do it. 

But not everybody docs it. Consider how many times 
you've seen a player begin a finesse by leading low from his 
own hand. Next hand plays low. and now declarer goes 
into a long trance trying to figure out whether to go through 
with the finesse or play his ace on the board. This is out- 
rageous and should call for a five-yard penalty for delaying 
the game. When this player started his finesse, he knew 
there were two possibilities to his left; the player would ci- 
ther come up with the missing queen or he wouldn't. So 
why should the fincsscr be completely taken aback now that 
one of those two eventualities has come to pass? But all tott 
frequently he is. thus marking himself as the type of player 


K.\ST 
4 \ to 

4 10 7 4 
♦ 9 .S .3 2 
4 M 6 4 2 
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who can*! ihink one trick ahead, or even one card ahead. 
.Apparently he has led low from his hand with a single idea: 
that it will force the queen immediately. What if it doesn't? 
He hasn't figured that out yet. \ glimmer of brightness in 
the picture is that you w ill not need any advice on how to 
win from this hapless fellow. Just follow suit and don't re- 
voke. and the rest will take care of itself. 

There is one type of player against whom it is often wise 
to go into a slowdown, even when you really ha%c nothing 
to think about. This is the speeder and. like most of his ilk 
on the road. he. too. knows he's being naughty, but he 
pretends that it's all in the game. He takes plenty of time 
to figure his line of play, then pounds his leads down on 
the table with assembly-line rapidity, hoping to da/zle — 
and confuse — you. He seeks to gi\e the impression that it’s 
ridiculous to try to defend against this contract; but if you 
insist, let's get the boring thing over as quickly as possible. 
And down come his leads one after another, while his hand 
lingers over the center of the tabic wailing to scoop up the 
trick and play his next w inner. 

The way to handle the speeder is to sit back in your chair, 
light a cigarette, ask to see the last trick and ask the hostess 
for another cup of coffee before you play that 4 of clubs 
you were intending to play from the beginning. Now. of 
course, you can't do this with a singleton or if the effect of 
your hesitation would be to deliberately misplace a fincssa- 
blc honor. That would be coffeehousing, and I am not 
recommending coffeehousing as a solution to anything. 
But when you can make an ethical pause and break up a 
speeder's rhythm, by all means do it. Most of the lime a 
speeder is trying, consciously or otherwise, to get away 
with something, and he figures the best way is to rush you 
into an error. That’s all the more reason for you to take 
your time and think. Be especially watchful when he has 
set up a string of cards and is running it. The end result of 
a long run of cards is often a squeeze. When you’re a po- 
tential squce/ce. you need all the clear thinking you can 
muster c\cn while you still have automatic discards. 

Often the speeder, in his boyish exuberance, grabs the 
trick and throws it on his pile before you've had a chance 
to sec what has fallen. Sometimes he will go so far as to 
cover up his own card with his hand and rake in the other 
three cards simultaneously, trying to imply. "I'm just dis- 
carding junk from my hand, the same as you arc." But 
when a squeeze is shaping up. it becomes all the more im- 
portant to sec what "junk" the declarer is discarding. 
When a speeder tries this maneuver on me. I simply de- 
mand to see the whole trick, card by card, and on the next 
trick 1 make the same demand. After this has happened a 
few times, he’s lost more time by my demands than he’s 
gained by his own sleight of hand, and he cuts it out. 

A second cousin of the speeder, once removed, is the 
player who pulls out his card before it's his turn to play, 
as though to announce: "My play is automatic; l’\c got to 
play this card no matter what the rest of you play." This 
can be highly unethical, as, for example, when the player 
sitting there waving his automatic is actually getting 
ready to overruff. And when the play isn't unethical, it's 
revealing. The opponent may be trying to guess which 
way to finesse until such a kindly player shows him the way 
by flashing his automatic card. 


A great deal of your behavior and your tactics at the 
tabic is of course directed at your partner and. as I have in- 
dicated earlier, the correct approach is a combination of 
courtesy and tolerance. If you play the game for pleasure, 
you will recognize instantly that any other approach is 
going to take the fun right out of the game for everybody. 
But treating partner like a human being is also the most 
rewarding method, no matter what your reason for playing 
bridge, because handling him gently will improve your 
score. As sonic of the leading pros have maintained for 
years, a big smile toward your partner at the beginning of 
every session is worth about ?00 points per rubber. 

Sometimes it takes iron discipline to put up with a dif- 
ficult partner, hut you'd belter do it. Hvery now and then 
a strange partner will finish butchering a hand and ask me. 
"Could I have made more?" I have to fight down a burn- 
ing desire to say. "No. not the way you played it." But I 
bite my tongue, and I sity something soothing like. "You 
played it quite well." 

Sometimes a partner w ill play a hand at two spades and 
make three when he should have bid four and made five, 
in which case I'll say something like. "Nice stop, partner. 
We'd have been down at a game contract." It may take us 
four hands to make rubber, but if I tell him the awful 
truth about his game he will become nervous and jumpy, 
and we'll be lucky to make anything. 

The same is true of bidding. I've had people raise my 
opening bid when they had next to nothing. When 
dummy went down, they would say. "Well. I was told you 
were a good player." 1 suffered through a long evening with 
a partner like that, a lady who in all other ways led an 
entirely exemplary life. When she raised my onc-spadc 
opening bid to two spades on a hand highlighted by the 
queen of hearts and a singleton 9 of spades, I commented. 
"Your response to my opening bid was one of the most 
delicate compliments I’ve ever been paid." There was the 
trace of a barb in that remark, and 1 would not have made 
it except that I knewshc wouldn't catch on. Nor did another 
player, given to prolonged hesitations, to whom 1 once 
said. "Madam, that .second hesitation was definitely an 
overbid." If the urge to make such sarcastic remarks simply 
overwhelms you. make sure you are playing with partners 
who won't get the point. With all other partners, you must 
obey Dorothy Dix’s admonition. A woman wrote the 
venerable columnist that she had found a man she loved 
and they intended to get married, but she wondered if she 
should tell him about her false teeth. .Answered Miss Dix; 
"Keep your mouth shut!" 

There is even a certain advantage in having a partner 
who makes the same mistakes over and over. If you're pav- 
ing attention, you will quickly learn what those mistakes 
arc. and often you will be able to turn his mistakes to your 
own profit. But if you start educating him at the table, 
what will happen? He'll try to correct his errors; some- 
times he'll succeed and sometimes he won't, and you won't 
have any idea what he means from that moment on. At 
least you /<.«'</ to understand him. 

Back in the dear dead days beyond recall. 1 played w ith a 
man w ho always opened an acc if he had one and w ho nev- 
er led away from a king. I soon learned that there was no 
good in trying to change him:.instead. 1 saved my mental 
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effort for remembering his foibles.andsoon 1 had himdown 
pretty pat. Whenever I cut him as a partner afterward. I 
became a defensive demon. If he didn't lead an ace. I knew- 
declarer must have it; if he led a suit and the king didn't 
appear in dummy or in my own hand, declarer might as 
well have dropped it out of his hand: it was as surely "ex- 
posed." Even when my inflexible partner tinally had to 
break his rule and lead away from a king, his anguish was 
revealing: obviously, he had to have all four of them. 

Signaling is another technique with which an inferior 
partner can be manipulated to your own advantage and the 
opponents' sorrow, It is an obscure art to most players, 
like sword-swallow ing. and the best approach is to assume 
that partner’s knowledge is limited to high and low dis- 
cards. Even that could be assuming too much; you may 
have cut yourself a partner who plays only Chico Marx's 
convention: "If you like my lead, don't bother to signal 
with a high card. Just smile and nod your head." With him 
you may practice the tine art of the nonsignal, or the signal- 
that-isn’i. Let us suppose that you cannot set a contract 
unless the declarer leads a club. So you discard a low club 
the first chance you get. telling partner not to lead a club. 
Partner, of course, is blind to this signal, but the opponent 
isn't, and he rushes in to take advantage of your club 
"weakness." You can use this nonsignaling technique to 
mislocaie aces, indicate doubleions and voids when you 
don't have them and in general cast the opponents adrift 
on a sea of doubts. 

W'hal you can do about the superior partner, or the part- 
ner who thinks he's superior, is another matter entirely. 
You can never turn him to your own advantage, and all 
loo often you can't shut him up. cither. One way to handle 
him is to excuse yourself, grab a coat and go out the back 
door. This approach has one drawback; it breaks up the 
bridge game. The player who considers himself superior, 
and isn't, nearly always leads his partnership into consistent 
underbidding, and for a number of reasons. Mostly it just 
seems safer to underbid w hen you are facing a table tyrant, 
even though underbidding is expensive mathematically. 
You arrive at a contract of three spades, and you make 
four easily. Partner-tyrant may be annoyed, but usually 
he w ill restrain himself because, after all, 90 points are being 
chalked up below the line and his team has made somcrhiiig. 
But if you bid four spades and make three, partner is now 
incensed because the opponents are getting 50 or 100 points. 
Now he says. "Why in the w orld did you take us so high?" 

There are many soft answers possible to turn away your 
partner's wrath, and the half-true ones are the best. You 
can point out that a game should be bid if it has about an 
even chance of success, regardless of vulnerability, and that 
the odds were in your favor. Tell him that you had put 
him into game because he played six clubs so well in the 
previous rubber. But on no account give him the real rea- 
sons; it might ruin >our reputation as a nice guy to play 
with. You may have been taking the risk in the hope of 
finishing the rubber, because you desperately want a new 
partner. Don't tell him that. The rubber is not over >ct 
and, anyway, you may have to play with him again some- 
day. Or you may have stretched the odds a trifle because 
you happen to know that both your opponents defend 
badly, but it would be the height of tactlessness to say 


so. One of them is likely to be your partner in the next 
rubber, and you do not want your partnership morale to 
start at zero. The most important single psychological ele- 
ment in rubber bridge is to make sure that your partner 
loves you and will be delighted whenever he cuts you in 
the future. 

1 have a friend who has been playing contract bridge 
only about three hours less than ffarold Vanderbilt (who 
invented the game). and he still makes the same errors. My 
friend is almost immune to bridge; on occasion, he can 
even be counted on to forget the score. .And yet I get along 
very well with this player because I Jolly him along. I tell 
him how much he has improved; 1 fuss over him when he 
makes one of his rare (and often accidental) good plays. I 
pride myself on getting 105''; out of him. 

Bui what happens when he cuts a tyrant in a rubber 
bridge game? -At the first insult from the other side of the 
table, my friend folds up. He overbids and underbids, leads 
the opponents* strong suit and fails to see any and all sig- 
nals. And the rude tyrant who drew him gets just what he 
deserved: a poor result. 

It is a shame we have to encounter such boors at bridge, 
a game that requires so little beyond good companions— a 
table, four chairs and 52 cards — to provide superb enter- 
tainmciu and stimulating mental exercise. On the other 
hand, if we didn't meet them, many of us might never 
get up from the table; and. indeed, I myself have been in- 
volved in marathon sessions that continued far beyond 
reasonable bounds. 

The longest game I've ever been in Iwgan one night at 
the Wissahickon Bridge Club in Philadelphia, when I ran 
afoul of three of the youngest old men in bridge. Charlie 
Warner was in his late 60s. Dr. Shelley was only u few 
years younger and Dr. Kirkhridge was the baby of the trio 
at 56. They inveigled me into a game that started at 8 
o'clock on a friday night. At 2 a.m. this unholy trio sug- 
gested that we send out for coffee and sandwiches and 
play till dawn. We played till dawn and right through Sat- 
urday and into Saturday night, when wc sent out for sand- 
wiches and coffee once more. When Sunday morning's sun 
came up. and my head began to droop, my cronies gave 
me a verbal pasting for being "too old for this game" (I 
was 30). So I played on. until spades began to look like 
clubs and 1 didn't know whether I was playing bridge or 
lacrosse. Late Sunday night, after more than 48 hours at 
the table, I fell asleep right in the middle of a hand, and no 
amount of shaking or prodding by those bulldogs could 
wake me up. I never heard the end of that. 

But if the two good doctors and Charlie Warner were 
still around and wanted to have a go at it again, they 
could count me in. Come to think of it. there's very little 
I would do differently, if I had another crack at life, and 
certainly I wouldn't miss that two-day session at the munifi- 
cent stakes of a tenth of a cent a point. Or any other ses- 
sion with companionable players. When it comes to the 
noble game of bridge. I feel much the same as Talleyrand 
felt about the noble game of whist. The French statesman 
invited an aide to make a fourth, whereupon the fellow 
confessed that he didn't know' the game. "Young man!" 
said Talleyrand. "You do not play whist? What a sad old 
age you reserve for yourself!" END 



Trim “Post Grad” slacks are designed to put in long hours without losing a bit of their fresh looks or color snap. 
Reason? Poplin-Plus-a new blend of cotton and ENKA Zantrel Polynosic* rayon. Crisp, lustrous, dressy— and rugged. 
It’s a carefree fabric that keeps its good looks after laundering. Sanforized-Plus® fabric by Erwin Mills. Sizes 28 to 42. 
Suntan, blue, loden, pewter or black. $4.98, at fine stores everywhere. Or write American flnka Corporation, 350 Fifth 
Ave., New York for nearest store. 

“Zantr*!" and "Polrnoaic" are registered trademarks of American Enka Corp, for its new high-modulus rayon. 


American tK«A Corporation, Enka, N. C. Producer of nylon • rayon • yarns • flbers 




What’s a sports car rally champ doing in a ’64 Chrysler? 


What would you drive after beating the world’s finest road 
cars in a specially prepared '63 Chrysler— and winning the 
Sports Car Club of America Rally Championship? Scott 
Harvey's got the answer. The latest edition of the machine 
that did the job for him in '63 . . . the 1964 Chrysler 300. 
(Shown above.) This one's as hot as its predecessor, with 
all the engineering stamina great automobiles are made of. 


Its vital, moving parts are protected by America’s longest 
engine and drive train warranty,* 5 years or 50,000 miles. 
Drive a Chrysler at your nearest Chrysler dealer’s. 
Prove to yourself it's engineered better . . . backed better 
than any car in its class. Then get set for a surprise. 

Wnk' \1( )\ K I I’ T( » ( 1 1 11^ SI.Kll 


*Engine«red b«tler . . . backed better than any car tn iti claat— 5>year/$0,D00<milc warranty with this coverage: Chrysler Coroorahon 
‘.varrants. lor 5 years or 50.000 m<les, whichever comes first, against detects m ma'enais and worKmanshig and will reolace or repair at a Chrysler 
M-.t-rj Corporation Authorized Dealer's place of busi''“??.*he engine block, head and mterr'al pans, intake manifold, water pump, trans'-' i-ion case 
and internal parts (ercludmg manual clutcr^). torgue converter, drive shatt. universal lomts, rear ax>e and ditlerantiai. and rear wheel bearings of its 
1964 automobiles provided the owner has the engine oil changed every 3 months r.r 4.000 m !", whichever comes first, the oil filter replaced every 
second O’l change and trie carburetor air fitter cleaned every 6 months and replaced every 2 years, and every 6 months lurnishes lo such a dealer 
evidence of performance of the required service, and requests the dealer lo certify (1) receipt of such evidence and (2) the car's then current mileage, 


8e Sure to watch BoD Hope and the Chrysler Theater, NBC*TV. Fndays 
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Since kings these days are 
granted less freedom to act 
than athletes, it probably will 
not affect Greek politics. 
Nevertheless, it seems fit and 
proper that the new- King of 
the Hellenes, Constantine II. 
should have been the first 
man in 48 years to bring an 
Olympic gold medal home to 
Greece. As Crown Prince 
Constantine, the King sailed 
his Dragon class yacht to vic- 
tory in I960. 

The man who led the Boumy 
mutineers was at it again, this 
time in aid of a tribe of re- 
sentful anglers challenging 
an ordinance of the State of 
Washington that forbids local 
redmen to fish in rivers out- 
side their reservations. Actor 
Marlon Brando and a Puy- 
allup Indian chum named 
Bob Satiacum cast their drift 
nets into an off-lini'.s riv- 
er. They promptly were con- 
fronted by an irate game de- 
partment official. "'Are you 
here for the purpose of defy- 
ing state law?” asked the offi- 
cer. ”1 am here." said the Mr. 
Christian of the Northwest, 
netting his second steelhcad. 
■’to help the Indians fish, and 
if that is a violation of the law, 
then I am.” 

While other executive lunch- 
ers arc stuffing themselves 
with crab Newburg and Mar- 
tinis in inidtown Manhattan, 
65-year-old Grant Kechn gen- 
erally is working out in a local 
gym. Some kind of nut? Not 
exactly; he is the new presi- 
dent of Equitable l.ife Assur- 
ance. a company that pays out 
several millions a year to the 
widows of businessmen who 
ate too much and exercised 
too little. 

Those fine old Kentucky gen- 
tlemen, llillcrich & Bradsby, 


did notcxactlysay “How dare 
you, suh?” when Blue Grass 
Governor Mward T. Breath- 
itt tried to buy a supply of 
Louisville Sluggers for Peace 
Corpsmen in Venezuela, but 
that was the general idea. 
"Take your money, suh, and 
buy baseballs with it,” said 
the world's first firm of bat- 
makers. “We wilt supply the 
bats for free.” 

Alaskan Magistrate Robert 
M. I.aFollettc, whose grand- 
father, "Fighting Bob,” was 
one of the “little group of 
willful men" that knocked 
Woodrow Wilson’s League of 
Nations right out of the ring 
back in 1919. made his own 
debut as a fighter at the age of 
.57. Heavily pounded in the 
first two rounds as a novice 
heavyweight in the Anchor- 
age Golden Gloves, he came 
on strong in the third, but 
unlike his grandfather— lost 
the decision. 

The Wilkinson that used to 
head the nation's fitness pro- 
gram is Bud, but another of 
the same name— President 
Ernest \Vilkins(m of Utah's 
Brigham Young University — 
has proved himself equally 
vigorous. Resigning his job 
—like Bud— to run for the 
LI.S. Senate, Proxy Wilkin- 
son, 64, refused to accept the 
gift of a letterman's Y blanket 
until he had proved his wor- 
thiness by stripping off coat 
and shoes and doing 47 push- 
ups on the spot (right). 

“I suppose.” admitted Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk sad- 
ly as he gaped at the lower- 
ing young basketball players 
of the Southern Conference, 
“that 1 was the last of the 
midget centers. I was only 6 
feet tall.” But the onetime star 
of Davidson College's 1931 


quintet has not let his stature 
discourage him. Even now. he 
admits, he sometimes slips on 
that old Big D sweater and 
tries a few- layups on his son's 
backyard court. 

After zooming his plane un- 
der 15 Thames River bridges 
in a /esty moment 10 years 
ago. Christopher Draper, 
England's famed “Mad Ma- 
jor” of World War I. some- 
how managed to survive the 
fuss and regain his flying li- 
cense. Now, alas, the exuber- 
ant fly-boy has been grounded 
for good — but not for youth- 
ful excess. A strong-minded 
female bureaucrat in the Brit- 
ish capital simply decided that 
at 72 the Mad Major is too 
old. 

Experts may argue the ques- 
tion of how Cassius Marcel- 
lus Clay beat Sonny Liston, 
but quiet little 45-ycar-old 
Miss C'oretia C lay thinks she 
really knows. Every day when 
Cassius was a boy he ped- 
aled his bicycle over to his 
Aunt Coretta’s house and 
picked up four or five pieces 
of her secret-formula fudge. 
“He always claimed it gave 
him quick energy.” says the 
champion's aunt shyly. 


Doublingas a sportsw riter for 
Moscow's Reii Star, Russia's 
“Golden Eagle," Pavel Pop- 
ovich. was proud to report 
that cosmonauts make better 
hockey players than ideolo- 
gists do. A team of his fel- 
low spacemen, wrote Popo- 
vich, blasted a sextet from the 
Young Communist League 
right off the ice w ith a blister- 
ing 10 goals to 2. 

In the first interlcaguc player 
deal of the new baseball sea- 
son. Casey Stengel has picked 
up (temporarily) one slightly 
used bandleader from the New 
York Yankees. YankecOwner 
Dan Topping, in the name of 
auld lang syne, granted Guy 
Lombardo a "one-day re- 
lease from your duties at Yan- 
kee Stadium" to play for the 
Mets at their opener in new 
Shea Stadium. 

“Soccer has hit my country 
like a disease," says Saudi 
Arabia's Prince AlKlullah al 
Fai-sal, himself a victim of 
the contagion. “1 myself.” 
added the wistful 42-year- 
oid, whose four royal broth- 
ers and 20 cousins all play 
in his own Saudi Soccer 
League, “would watch it all 
the time, if I could.” 
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GOLF / Jack Nicklaus 




ll is the tingle which the 
shaft makes with the club 
head that tlelermines the 
suitability of clubs. The 
short man {above) needs 
clubs wit ha wider angle 
than the tall man (be- 
low). \oie that the clubs 
themselves are the same 
length, but the short man 
has the ball farther away. 


Longer dubs 
won ’t help 
a tall golfer 


The temptation for a tall player to buy 
extra-long clubs is a great one, He feels 
that since he is standing farther from the 
ball than the average golfer he should 
also use clubs that are longer than nor- 
mal. 1 do not agree with this analysis. 

of nawrally longer arc of hvs 
swing, a tall golfer using an unusually 
long club will be putting too much stress 
on his ability to control such a big sw ing, 
After all. the farther you stand from the 
ball the harder it is to hit. The most ef- 
fective club adjustment that can be made 
is not in the length of the shaft but in the 
club’s degree of uprightness. The taller 
a man is, the steeper the angle at which 
the shaft should enter the club head. With 
clubs that arc the conventional length, 
but more upright, the tall player will be 
able to place the sole of the club head 
flat on the ground, as it should be, and 
still stand close enough to the ball to 
control the shot. 

Conversely, a short golfer should not 
try to use short clubs but should, in- 
stead. try a set designed for a flatter 
swing. This enables him to put the ball 
farther away from him and thus increase 
the arc of his swing. Gary Player, who 
is only 5 feet 7, actually uses a shaft one 
inch longer than most of the pros on the 
tour. He finds that this extra shaft length 
regains the distance his small size tends 
to cost him. yet does not affect his accu- 
racy. Gary is able to maintain his straight- 
ness — granting his excellent swing — be- 
cause the extra length of his club docs 
not make the arc of his swing too big. 

O N>Cklout. All righii r»M>ved 
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Once you hear it, you'd have to be a spendthrift to pay more ... or settle for less '. 


Here is the combination of performance 
and beauty that lives UP to everything 
you expect in a superb stereophonic high 
fidelity instrument. 

This Sylvania Stereo captures the full 
range of stereophonic music as only pro- 
fessionally matched components can. 
Sylvania's tuner/ amplifier is engineered 
to meet the stringent demands of Stereo 


FM reception to give you the vitality of 
an original performance. 

Audiophiles will appreciate exception- 
ally high performance standards which 
provide FM quieting sensitivity of 1.2 
microvolts. An amplifier frequency re- 
sponse from 20 to 20,000 cps. -3 db. 
Pinpoint flywheel tuning for sharp FM/ AM 
reception. Famous Garrard deluxe auto- 


matic changer and six matched speakers. 

This is the Stereo that puts value in 
style. Model SC543, all-wood French 
Provincial Cabinet. ..the new look of ele- 
gance... in lovely Antiqued White. See 
the pride that inspires Sylvania quality. 
You'll find a wide variety of styles at your 
Sylvania dealer's. Sylvania Home Elec- 
tronics, Batavia, N. Y. 


SYIA'ANIA 

GENCm TELCPHONCsCLECTRONICS ' 
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BOXING 


Lee Griggs 

Raphael Delgado Lozano 


Sugar daddy 
with a 
bongo beat 

In Japan, Urtiminio Ramos shows 
again that he is equally effective 
against drums and other boxers 



“phc typical traveler on a first visit to 
' Tokyo finds it hard to resist the 
tourist attractions of the world’s largest 
city: the glittering cabarets of Akasaka. 
the cozy Ginza bars, famed Japanese 
massage and the delicate taste treats of 
sashimi (raw fish), sukiyaki and tem- 
putu. Such delights, however, were not 
for the dapper little man with the pencil 
mustache who alighted from a trans- 
pacific jet one cold and windy day last 
month at Tokyo’s Haneda Airport. Said 
World Featherweight Champion Urii- 
minio (Sugar) Ramos, straining his Eng- 
lish vocabulary to the limit: "No fun. 
No sightsee. Work. Train. Fight. Win.” 

It happened just that way. Ramos was 
whisked away to the secluded Azabu 
Prince Hotel in a quiet residential dis- 
trict of the city. F'or three weeks he nev- 
er ventured out except to do five miles 
of roadwork a day on a nearby base- 
ball field and for afternoon workouts 
at a liny gym several miles away. Mas- 
sage was done by his handlers, instead 
of Japanese girls. And rather than ex- 
otic dishes. Ramos' unvarying diet con- 
sisted of bt'iled eggs and grapefruit juice 
for breakfast, steak and salad for lunch 
and dinner. Every night at 8. just as To- 
kyo’s nightlife was beginning to rip and 
crackle. Ramos went to bed. Not much 
fun. but it all paid off on fight night in 
Tokyo's drafty. unheated Kuramac 
Sumo Stadium when Sugar knocked out 
Japan's game but outclassed Orient 
Featherweight titleholder. Mitsunori 
Seki. in an impressive defense ofhis title. 

In the weeks before the fight. Ramos 
had long hours to himself. He spent 
them, as he always docs, devouring .Mex- 
ican comic books, banging exfwrtly on 
his bongo drums and listening with a 
numbing consistency to recordings of 
his Afro-Cuban musical heroes. Benny 
More. Miguclito Valdez and the Joe 
Cuba Sextet. The.se props constitute the 
world of Sugar Kamos when he is not 
in the ring, With these around him. he 
is happy. He cares little for anything 
else, except women, "Not a lot of wom- 
en." he says in his slurring Spanish, "just 
one woman. But fighting is more im- 
portant than a woman, and when I am 
getting ready to fight there is no place 
for a woman." 

Ramos claims he has never lost a fight, 
pro or amateur, in the ring or out. "Even 
Clay lost some amateur lights." says 
Sugar proudly. "Me. never. What is de- 


feat? ! don't know. Am I worried about 
Seki? How can 1 be worried? I never 
lose. Once in a pro light in Puebla. Mexi- 
co. they say I butt and disqualify me 
after I knock other fellow dow n six times. 
But decision slinks. [Ramos says the de- 
cision was reversed the next day. but this 
does not show in the lecoids.} Back in 
Maianziis [Cuba], my home. I always 
win in street fights. That is one tough 
way to fight, chUo. with fists, no gloves. 
Only one time I get hit hard is when I 
come home and Mama beat me up for 
fighting. But 1 don’t say I lose to her. I 
don’t fight back with Mama." 

Young Urtiminio (his longtime co- 
manager. Cuco Conde. nicknamed him 
"Sugar" to make it easier for light an- 
nouncers) had u flyweight education, 
dropping out of school after fourth 
grade. He is only semiliterate and ad- 
mits he reads comics "mostly for the 
pictures." He loves cow boy and Dracula 
movies. Sometimes he secs them over 
and over "so I can understand better 
and get reading practice on Spanish sub- 
titles." He is still trying to solve in his 
own mind the basic plot of one of his 
favorite movies. W'hiu Ever Happened to 
Baby Jane? "I am mixed up about the 
car accident at the start and why Bette 
Davis is so mean to Joan Crawford." he 
says, "hut no matter, I will keep seeing 
it until I can understand for myself. Nt>- 
body will have to tell me." 

Ramos got his first bout by accident 
at the tender age of \ 2. His older broth- 
er. Ramon, was fighting on the regular 
Sunday morning card at the neighbor- 
hood arena in Matan/as and Urtiminio 
went along to serve as his second. The 
main event was for 95-pounders, and 
one contestant failed to show. The pro- 
moter eyed Urtiminio and offered Papa 
Ramos, a poor shoemaker but an in- 
veterate light buff. SI2 for the use of his 
son as a substitute. Papa couldn’t resist, 
and Urtiminio put on the gloves. "The 
other guy fought like a boxer," Sugar 
recalls. "1 fought like a street fighter. 
But 1 won. After that Papa wanted me 
to keep fighting. I said O.K. but only if 
I get special helping of food, more than 
rest of family. Maybe it was selfish but 
there were 10 kids and I was hungry." 

On extra helpings Ramos began to 
fill out. He developed extraordinarily 
powerful shoulder and upper-arm mus- 
cles for his 5-fooi 2-inch frame. In 1957 
he turned pro. at 16. lying about his age 


to evade the )8-ycar-old age limit in 
Cuba. To this day boxing record books 
list him as 24 years old. Actually he w ill 
not turn 23 until next December. 

In I960 Kidel Castro banned profes- 
sional boxing and Ramos moved to 
Mexico City, leaving behind his family 
and a pretty girl. Carmen Rosas Ciarcia. 
■‘We are not married.” he says casually 
of Carmen. ' ‘but she is the mother of my 
two sons. La/aro and Crtiminio Junior. 
I guess I love her but she is there and I 
am here and I cannot go back and she 
cannot get out." Meanwhile. Sugar 
shares an apartment in Mexico City with 
a breathtaking substitute for Carmen, a 
dark-eyed Mexican beauty. When he is 
not training for a light. Sugar spends 
his days amid an endless cacophony of 
Afro-Cuban music, and on Sunday aft- 
ernoons groups of Cuban Negro friends 
drop by for wild dancing parties. 

Sugar hit the top a year ago when he 
wrested the featherweight championship 
from Davey Moore in Los Angeles. Tri- 
umph turned to tragedy when Moore, 
after hitting his head on the ropes in the 
course of a kniK'kdow n. died three days 
later. Moore was the second lighter to 
die following a bout with Ramos. One. 
Jose Blanco, died of a brain hemorrhage 
four hours after Ramos knocked him 
out in the eighth round of a scheduled 
eight-rounder in Havana back in 1958. 

Today, almost a year later, Ramos 
cannot talk about the Moore tight with- 
out becoming agitated and teary. “Why 
did he have to die?" he asks, gesticulat- 
ing wildly. “It was my night, my glory. 
I won fair and square. I beat him after 
he almost knocked me silly in the sev- 
enth round. I came back and beat him 
good. Then he dies and nobody remem- 
bers that Ramos fought a good fight 
and won. They only remember Davey 
Moore died. Some even say I kill him. 
1 work hard and 1 beat him. 1 am not 
killer." He pounds his right list into his 
left palm, closes his eyes in a grimace 
and changes the subject. 

Following the Moore light. Ramos 
had trouble making the 126-pound 
featherweight limit for his first defense 
last July against Raliu Ring of Nigeria. 
He steamed out the final pound Just 
before the weigh-in deadline, put on 
an unimpressive performance and was 
stunned to hear his onetime Mexican 
admirers boo loudly when the judges 
awarded him a close but unanimous de- 


cision. “The boos really hurt." says 
Sugar. “But I was weak after making 
the weight. I will repay the Mexican fans 
in my next fight there. 1 never let any- 
body down." 

Sugar arrived in Tokyo eight pounds 
over the featherweight limit. The weath- 
er was cold and rainy, unsuitable for 
sweating ofT poundage outdoors. He 
donned a plastic sweat suit for all his 
training exercises, and wore it while he 
boxed 35 rounds to tune up his reflexes 
for the fast-moving Seki. the first left- 
hander he had ever fought. Slowly the 
weight crept down. Ramos refused to 
steam off the excess lest it weaken him 
as it did before the bout with King. .At 
weigh-in time the morning of the tight 
he made the weight on the nose. 

There was no sign of nervousness as 
Sugar walked into the clammy dressing 
room at the sumo stadium, heated only 
by a gas stove. Because there was no 
electrical outlet, he could not play Afro- 
Cuban music to relax, as he usually does. 
Fven this drastic departure from routine 
didn't seem to bother him. “I tell you 
once before," he said, “nothing w'orries 
me. 1 don't know defeat." Sugar was 
cheered by the arrival of a couple of old 
friends. Los Angeles Promoter George 
Parnassus had flown out to watch the 
fight in hopes of matching Sugar with 
Carlos Ortiz in June for the lightweight 
championship (provided Ortiz beats Ken- 
ny Lane on April 4 as expected). Sugar's 
co-manager, Angelo Dundee, fresh from 
his triumph with Cassius Clay in Miami 
Beach, also flew in to work in his corner. 
Still flushed with the excitement of the 
Clay triumph. Dundee nonetheless pro- 
nounced Ramos “the best fighter, pound 
for pound, in the world today. He's the 
best all-round featherweight in years. 
Sandy Saddler could hit harder but this 
boy is a great all-round fighter. He's al- 
ready fought lightweights and beaten 
them. He's ready for Ortiz now.” When 
this accolade was transmitted to Sugar, 
he beamed: “Yeah, Ortiz is fine. But we 
got a tight tonight, remember'.’" 

Minutes later Sugar entered the ring 
to polite applause. He was still calm 
and it did not seem to bother him that 
Seki's chief corner man was Teddy Ben- 
tham, who had been in Davey Moore's 
corner in Los Angeles. Bcntham had 
told reporters before the tight, “We'll be 
careful. We're not going to let Seki be 
badly hurt. Ramos hits awfully hard. 


And I've got memories to live with.” 

The ceremonial rigmarole preceding 
the opening bell seemed endless. Presen- 
tations of flower bouquets from sponsors 
and admirers, introductions and the 
playing of the martial Cuban and dirge- 
like Japanese national anthems took 17 
minutes. Ramos shifted from one spot 
to the other, gazing occasionally at huge 
portraits of sumo wrestling greats that 
stared down from the rafters. There was 
a further delay when American Referee 
Nick Pope gave the fighters their in- 
structions, then stood back while trans- 
lators jabbered at the fighters in Japanese 
and Spanish to make sure they under- 
stood. 

Once it began, the fight was hardly a 
contest. The muscular Ramos stalked 
the leaner Seki around the big 20-foot 
ring and staggered him with a straight 
hard right in the first round. For the 
next three rounds Ramos concentrated 
his blows to the midsection to bring 
Seki's tight guard down. Then in the 
fifth a strong right opened a deep cut 
over Seki's left eye. In the sixth a sling- 
ing right uppercut dropped Seki for the 
mandatory eight-count. A short, straight 
right dropped him again. As Seki stag- 
gered back to fight some more, Bcntham 
crawled through the ring ropes waving a 
towel. It was all over at 1 :38 of the sixth 
round. Japanese fans sent a barrage of 
seat cushions hurtling into the ring in 
disapproval, but fhe decision was sound. 
“Seki was helpless." said Bcntham. 
“There's no point in taking chances. Ra- 
mos had him good. It was finished when 
1 stopped it." 

Sugar seemed almost bored by it all. 
Unmarked except for a mouse under his 
left eye where Seki had stung him w ith a 
good right lead in the second round. Sug- 
ar went back to his hotel, wolfed down 
three plates full of fried rice to celebrate 
his release from his diet and went to 
bed. Next day he allowed himself to be 
dragged off to a Ginza nightspot to listen 
to a Japanese combo called the Cuban 
Boys. Sugar joined the group briefly for 
some banging on the big tumbadora 
drums, charitably pronounced the Cu- 
ban Boys “very good. Cuban in spirit 
anyway," then went home to pack. “I 
come for light, no for fun.” he explained. 
A battered Seki. who must have thought 
his head was being mistaken for a bongo 
drum, was quite aware of that. But then, 
everyone who fights Sugar is. end 


TRACK /Tom C. Brody 


Now, if O’Hara really tries . 

In Chicago last week Tom O'Hara ran the fastest indoor mile in 
history but, once he realizes how good he is. he will go faster 


Tom O’Hara is a shy, unassuming fel- 
* low w hose most outrageous boast is a 
claim that he weighs 131 pounds. He has 
broken the world record for the indoor 
mile twice thiswinier, yet he still has the 
uneasy feeling he is a boy runningagainsi 
men. A shambling redhead w ith the pos- 
ture of a consumptive tiling clerk, he 
merely looks like a boy. He is. in fact, the 
best miler in the world, with only one 
real weakness he di>csn’t believe it. 

Last week in Chicago this lack of self- 
confidence cost Tom O’Hara at least two 
seconds in the Bankers Mile— and a 
chance to run even faster than Peter 
Snell’s world outdoor record time of 
3:54.4. Not that O’Hara’s race was any- 
thing to be ashamed of. With 1 60 yards to 
go. he smoothly shifted into a sprinter’s 
stride and ran away from Jim Grclle, his 
closest rival, finishing in 3:56.4. The time 
was the fastest ever recorded foran indoor 
mile, breaking by .2 second the record 
O’Hara had set just three weeks earlier in 
New York. But he could havegone faster 
and would have, e.xcept for the improb- 
able fear that Grclle. no longer in his 
class, would outkick him in the last lap. 

All week long the Chicago Daily AVn'.v, 
sponsor of the meet, had been promising 
its readers a record. So excited had the 
local cili/enry become that the high 
school basketball tournament, annually 
the breeziest conversational gambit 
around the Loop, was upstaged by 
O’Hara, now known affectionately as 
Mousemeattohisflockof new fans. Even 
the mayor himself. Richard J. Daley, had 
to scrounge for tickets to the meet, which 
had never sold out before. Guile obviously 
O’Hara knew what was expected of him. 
The pressure was enough to keep a sea- 
soned trouper in an agitated state, not to 
mention an insecure one, and O'Hara’s 
coach, Jerry Weiland. tried desperately 
to ease his star runner's state of mind. 


Facing reporters with the hangdog look 
of a man who had just invested his life 
savings in an Edsel agency, he assured 
everybody that "Tom’s a tired boy. All 
wc’rc after is a w in." Then, remembering 
his obligations as a promoter, he added: 
"Of course, all his friends and family w ill 
be there. He’ll give you a good run." 

Privately. VVeiland thought it quite 
probable that O’Hara was going to set 
an indoor record and. more privately 
still, he was not a bit sure that Snell’s 
outdoor lime was safe. But he studious- 
ly refrained from expressing his inner- 
most thoughts within earshot of O’Hara, 
who has a history of reacting to such 
news with sleepless nights. "Don’t even 
think of records." Weiland told O’Hara. 
"We’ve got a whole outdoor season 
ahead of us." 

Having thus informed O’Hara of his 
lack of interest in a world record. W'ei- 
land immcdiutcly began planning for 
one. "We’re going to try somethingdiffer- 
ent." said W eiland. His stratagem was to 
send O'Hara out ofthegate likea sprinter 
for 25 yards. T raditionally O’Hara strides 
casually behind the field, moving up on 
the leaders in fits and starts before po- 
sitioning himself for the last quarter dash. 
His early foot, Weiland figured, would 
startle Canada’s Jim Irons, imported as 
a pacer, into a faster pace. "Tom w ill lead 
the field around the first turn." Weiland 
said. "Irons will have to hustle to take 
over the lead in the backstrctch." At that 
point, as Weiland saw it. O’Hara would 
be in second place instead of way back in 
the pack. He might saveasccond. possibly 
two, with the quick dash, and he would 
conserve energy he might otherwise ex- 
pend passing the entire field. 

While W eiland was scheming. O’Hara 
was training. The routine was compara- 
tively casual, coming nowhere near the 
120 miles he usually puts in at the 


dingy old Chicago Avenue .Armory each 
week. On Tuesday, for instance. O’Hara 
ran a series of 220-yard dashes. 40 of 
them to be exact, each in 31 seconds, 
with 90-second jogs between them. He 
ran a smorgasbord of distances on W ed- 
nesday. a couple of 660s. some 220s. a few 
half miles and ended up w ith brisk 440s. 
On Thursday. O’Hara just went out and 
ran off 10 miles straight, a distance that 
does not even make him breathe hard. 

By midweek. Weiland knew pretty 
well what he wanted of Irons during the 
race: a 58- or 59-second quarter, two 
minutes at the half and 2:59 at the im- 
portant three-quarter mark. "I’ll settle 
for a three-minute three-quarter," Wei- 
land said, "or even a 3:01." 

The entry of Grelle may have helped 
Weiland make up his mind. Word had 
arrived suddenly from California that 
Mihaly Igloi thought his runner was 
ready for a big race. "I am most anx- 
ious to meet O’Hara again." Grclle 
said, "and I am ready to go under four 
minutes.” VS'hcn Tom O’Hara heard the 
news he turned several shades paler than 
his ordinary complexion, which is ap- 
proximately the color of cream cheese. 
"Ah. we don’t care about Grclle." Wei- 
land told him. "You know you can beat 
this guy." Indeed. O’Hara had beaten 
Grelle. exactly a year ago in the same 
Chicago Daily News Relays. He trotted 
off reassured. 

Despite his brave pose. Weiland was 
concerned. "Therearesix milers running 
today who arc great," he said. "Snell. 
Jim Beatty, Dyrol Burleson. Cary Wei- 
siger. O'Hara — and Grclle. They are all 
a little fearful of each other." 

On Friday morning Thomas Martin 
Ignatius O’Hara attended a class in mo- 
rality and business the is an accounting 
major), where he look down the lecture 
nearly verbatim, "to keep my mind off 
the race," he said. O’Hara then went 
home to nap the afternoon away and 
hide from the army of people shoving 
press credentials at him and asking such 
questions as: "What arc you planning 
to cat for dinner?" He had. in fact, a 
rather alarmingly large piece of halibut, 
one boiled potato and assorted vege- 
tables cooked and served by his mother. 

At exactly five minutes to post time. 
Weiland finally told O’Hara of the 
night’s strategy, indicating offhandedly 
that an all-out assault on the world 
indoor record would be sort of nice. 
O’Hara blinked his long red lashes. 




pranced a few steps in place, then jogged 
away to contemplate the new strategy. 

Welland's casual brainwashing more 
than worked. O'Hara actually jumped 
the gun and had to be called back. "I 
wanted to make sure I got out like Jerry 
told me.” he said later. At the gun he 
executed Wciland's plan perfectly, tak- 
ing a quick lead. Irons, as expected, over- 
look O'Hara in the buckstretch. Grclle 
positioned himself in his customary spot 
near the end of the string. The first quar- 
ter came and passed with Irons bringing 
the field pa>t in 58.1 — exactly right — 
and O'Hara a stride behind. 

Just short of the half-mile mark, where 
Irons began to feel the pace, O Hara was 
having the lime of his life, running with 
light, quick strides, his long red hair, 
which was bright pink under the lights, 
bobbing happily atop his head. A lap 
beyond the half-mile mark the public 
address announcer gave the time: I ;58.8. 
This was just the sort of news the big 


crowd wanted to hear, and they began 
to abandon their scats and their senses. 
Almost before the announcer's voice had 
died. O'Hara saw Irons falter. He quick- 
ly raced by the Canadian on the inside. 
“He has to do it all by himself now." 
W'ciland shouted. 

.And then (irelle made his move, real- 
izing that if he didn't do it then, O'Hara 
would be out of sight later. “I fell sur- 
prisingly strong," Grclle said, "and for 
an instant I thought I could catch the 
redhead." But the redhead was running 
just as strongly and seemed to be capable 
of going much faster. He flew through 
the three-quarter mark in 2:59.8. right 
on schedule, and immediately went into 
his long kick to the finish. It left Grclle 
five yards behind. Still, it was not an all- 
out effort— “1 knew Grclle was right be- 
hind me," he said. “I was afraid of him. 
He has that kick, too, and I wanted 
something left for the last 160 yards." 
Weiland, unheard in the crowd that was 


screaming at the top of its lungs, was 
saying: “He's got to go faster, faster, 
faster. He'll never make it." With the 
gun for the final lap, O'Hara bolted. So 
swift was his final surge that he lapped 
Bill Dotson, the fifth man in the race. 
Rounding the last curve, he leaned far 
out over the infield and sprinted past 
the finish line. "I felt strong,” O'Hara 
yelled at hiscoaeh to make himsolfhcard 
above the crowd, “real strong. I could 
have burned those last three laps." .And 
then, softly: "I wish I had.” 

IfO'Hara was wistful, it was also plain 
that he was maturing rapidly. His Chi- 
cago lesson behind him. there now re- 
mains the great outdoors and Peter Snell 
to conquer. "Snell's record is definitely 
within reach." O'Hara said quietly after 
the race and, while such talk smacks 
of brashness. O'Hara is not a brash 
man. If he says Snell’s record can be 
had, look out. O'Hara will very likely 
have it. «no 



LONG-STRIDING O'HARA GLIDES SMOOTHLY IN SECOND PLACE BEHIND STRUGGLING JIM IRONS AS RUNNERS NEAR HALFWAY MARK 
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MEET THE MAD 
LIVINGSTONS 

The oddest characters in the nen' campaign to capture the America's Cup are two Australian 
brothers {opposite), who are betting $15(),0()0 to nothing that English yachtsmen will succeed 


BY COLES PHINIZY 


A 

A. n Australian will bet otianyihing 
that moves or looks as though it might, 
When there is no better way to risk a 
shilling, he will bet which of the flics on 
a pub ceiling will first light in his glass 
of beer. By staid and proper standards, 
all Australians are mad. and among the 
maddest of them this year are Frank {at 
right in the and John Livingston, 
two bachelor brothers of the small, pas- 
toral town of Mount Oambier. Right 
now these Australian brothers are bel- 
ting SI 50,000 to nothing that England 
can win a scries of sailboat races to be 
held next September off the coast of 
North America. They arc doing it by 
footing a good part of the bill for a po- 
tential challenger which, under the rules 
of America's Cup racing, must be de- 
signed. built and manned by nationals 
of the challenging nation — in this case 
Great Britain. About the only thing the 
Livingstons themselves will be allowed 
to do with Kanewa V after she is 
launched in Scotland's Holy Loch later 
this month is watch her sail. 

If Kurrvwa should be picked over An- 


thony Boyden's Sovereign to race against 
an American defender and should then 
defeat that defender, thus proving the 
first challenger ever to win the cup, the 
glory will go to England: to the Royal 
Thames Yacht Club, which issued the 
challenge: to David Boyd, the Scotsman 
who designed her: to Owen Aisher, the 
F.nglishman who directed her campaign- 
ing: and to the British yachtsmen who 
served as her crew. Why. then, are these 
two men from the other side of the world 
plunking down so much when they have 
so little chance of gaining even a round 
of applause for their trouble? 

In explaining why Australians do any- 
thing it is important, first off, to bear in 
mind that theirs is a far and different 
land, where the sun leans to the north 
and the south wind blows cold. In Aus- 
tralia, swans are black: fish climb trees: 
kangaroos and wallabies bound around 
with offspring in their pockets: and 
clow nish kookaburra birds fill the morn- 
ings and the evenings with idiotic laugh- 
ter. Should men be ordinary when their 
country is not? 


The Livingston brothers, like the awe- 
some land around them, are not bound 
by precise laws or awed by 20th cen- 
tury boojumsand taboos. Like most Aus- 
tralians. they arc irrepressible and un- 
stoppable, as restless as a fleck of spit 
on a hot griddle, going from here to 
there, it often .seems, simply for the sake 
of moving. 

Fr.nnk Livingston is 63 years old. His 
biolhcr. John, is 62. Yet neither of them 
considers himself quite old enough to 
think of marrying and settling down. 
Three weeks ago, in the middle of an 
Australian summer day. under a brazen 
sun. with the temperature 102® and the 
wind nil, Frank and John Livingston 
went hunting for an old groundwater 
hole in a parched sheep pasture. Lifting 
a piece of corrugated roofing off the 
waterhole, they uncovered a fox. The 
fox took off. with John Livingston after 
it. Being some 60 years younger than its 
pursuer, and no doubt feeling the heat, 
the fox never had a chance. John Liv- 
ingston caught it in 30 yards, gave it a 
swat, and sent it on its cringing way. 

1 onimued 
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LIVINCiSTONS 


Watching the chase, l-rank Livingston 
remarked. “It docs me good to see John 
moving around again after his heart 
attack." 

The brothers were born to wealth and 
have become still wealthier by bouncing 
from one place to the next and from one 
fanciful gamble to another. Their con- 
nections, financial and social, arc world- 
wide. Down under (and also up this- 
away) they are members of many social 
organizations, notably the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, a British club so exclusive it 


did not admit Sir Thomas Lipton to 
membership until the year of his death 
at 81. The Livingstons are acquainted, 
of course, with Prince Philip. Duke of 
Edinburgh, and consider among their 
close friends Sir E. \l. Conolly Abel 
Smith. K.C.V.O.. C.B.. and many other 
of Britain's fine sailors. They arc good 
friends of Tunku Abdul Rahman, the 
Prime M inister of Malaysia, and of John 
Ketielwell. the prominent angora goat 
rancher of South Africa. Among their 
many American friends they include 


Boatbuildcr Bill Luders of Stamford. 
Conn.. Reporter Joe Sheehan of The 
AVm’ York Times and Lawyer Howard 
NN'iight of Pasadena. Calif, and the 
Transpacific Yacht Club. They like 
North American Indians, Papuans. Ori- 
entals, Continentals and Bushmen. They 
have never met an Eskimo or a Tierra 
del Fuegan. but hope to. 

The Livingstons consider the Right 
Honorable Robert Menzies. Prime Min- 
ister of .Australia, a pal. and among their 
less prominent intimates there is a wild 


THE METHODICAL MR. BOYDEN 


Except for the fact that, like them, he ix more 
than v,ell‘heeleil, Enfflutui's J6-\ear-olil Anilwny 
Boytien ili/lers from Australia's Livinpstom as 
calculation iliffers from impuhe. A mon tvho ne\~ 
er Utvs am thing "just fora lark," Hoyifen inher- 
ileii a paper business worth UJO.IKX) when he 
M W 21, soltiil 10 years later for nearly £2 million 
ami has now parlayed that into industrial hold- 
ings so vast that eren he is nut sure of their 
precise extent. Here, as told to John Lovesey, 
are his reasons for entering America's Cup racing. 

I am not u superstitious man, and 1 believe 
in reversing the tide of Fortune, The number 1 3, 
passing people on stairs and walking under lad- 
ders have always proved lueky for me. Any- 
thing 1 can do to prove that people accept false 
limitations, I do. 

Once when wc went to Cowes for a week's sailing, a girl came 
on board who expressed alarm because she had just lit the third 
cigarette from the s;»mc light- Somebody else put a pair of shoes 
on the tabic, considered a highly dangerous thing to do at sea. 
When ar<'lhcr person mentioned that he had seen the new moon 
over his shoulder, the complete crew was ready to walk olT. 1 
said it was Kiund to be the most successful week wc ever had, 
and wc won every race wc entered. 

I am for applying the principles of modern business success to 
Britain's America's Cup challenge. If you run your business well, 
then it is logical that you possess the qualities required for pro- 
moting a challenge for the America's Cup. I like to accept a chal- 
lenge. and this is a challenge of the highest order. 

My inieresi in America's ( up racing stems from the time my 
father bought a J-cluvs yacht after the war with thoughts of pre- 
paring a challenge. S\ hen it became apparent that the cup would 
no longer be contested in large yachts, I sold this boat and pur- 
chased an old 12 called lyruna. VN hen Sceptre challenged in |y58 
and made such a pt>or showing, I felt that perhaps I was the one 
to try and prove we English could do better. I briught another 
l2-mcter called TUca II as a trial horse to train u crew, improve 
equipment and learn tactics. At the same time I commissioned 
Designer David Boyd to start t.ink testing on new lines with the 


promise that if he could improve the perform- 
ance of Sceptre by a suflicient margin I would 
build a new l2-nKtcr. Three years later wc built 
Sovereign. 

Some people were surprised when I chose 
David Boyd to design my yacht, but when one 
takes into account the tremendous disadvan- 
tages he worked under while designing Sceptre 
I do not think he did srv badly, He had no 
modern l2-melcr design in Britain to use as a 
yardstick and very little time. It lakes a long 
while to understand the formula governing 12- 
meter design and interpret it in terms of hull 
shape, and Boyd is way ahead of other British 
designers on the essential fculures of the class. 

Before Sovereign was launched 1 s;iid that if 
wc could not beat Sceptre I would .send her 
back to the boatyard and go on a skiing holi- 
day. There is no danger of that now. Wc soon proved the tank 
results right. In Scotland during the very first week of racing 
wc beat Sceptre by the adequate margins. On one tKcasion wc 
finished lO minutes ahead of her in a race about one-third the 
length of a normal America's Cup course. The important thing 
is th.ii Sovereign proved herself distinctly superior to windward, 
which is where one looks for improvement. 

To achieve this, no radical departures were made. I do not think 
they .ire possible w iihin the 1 2-nKler rule. Instead, a mass of detail 
was improved, including the shape of the keel and the weight of 
the hull. It is a wider, slightly larger boat lh.in Sceptre, with a 
modernized deck layout and more pxvwerful. streatnlincd winches. 
I had one of my etimpany's time-and-molion men study the lay- 
out. His work resulted in some minor improvements utfcciing the 
liming and handling in sheets and halyards. 

We have a flexible aluminum-alloy mast which might prove to 
be a match winner and is something wc have copied from smaller 
yachts which race round-the-buovs. The idea is that if you go out 
in about six or seven knots of wind and it springs up to 15 or 16 
knots you can bend your spars to make your sails suit the stronger 
wind or vice versa. In an> race in which you cannot change your 
mainsail once you go out. .the only way to alter it according to 
wind strength is by adjusting the mast or btvoin. By bending the 



\arict> of Melbourne sophisiicaics. Syd- 
ney bustlers and Queensland cowpokes. 
The brothers have u particularly high 
regard for Biib Loudon, the Queens- 
lander who manages their Yarraden cat- 
tle ranch (or •'catile station,” as Austra- 
lians call it ). Loudon is a reincarnation of 
the leather-hided cow hoys w ho once rode 
the spreads around Laramie— a good 
cattleman and a practitioner of the art 
of throwing a bull Australian style. 

In Queensland you do not, as the 
phrase gises. "take the bull by the horns” 


to throw him. Instead, you chase the 
bull on horseback, and when he tires, you 
grab his tail, taking one turn with it 
around your hand for a surer grip. As 
your horse's forehooves come down at 
the end of a stride, you swing your off- 
side leg over, slide down the horse's 
(lank, planting your feel solidly on the 
ground, l eeling his progress checked, 
the bull will turn to charge you, and in 
trying to get his horns where his tail is. 
he will topple over. Since this action 
usually takes place on range where big 


eucalyptus trees grow 10 or 15 yards 
apart, there is a certain element of risk. 
The Livingstons like that. 

Another of the Livingstons' Queens- 
land friends is Walter Lawrence, whose 
cattle station once abutted theirs around 
Mount Mulgrave. although, quite frank- 
ly, of late W'altcr has proved to be some- 
thing of a disappointment. A few years 
back, while still in his prime -a mere 
70 years old or so— Walter quit ranching 
and look up living in cities the year 
round. In the old days whenever Walter 


spars, you can flatten the sttil. By straightening them, you can give 
it a belly shape. 

Despite our general success with Sovereinii last year, the British 
press pretended disapptViniment at our showing, but the reporters 
were looking for the wrong things. When you go otii on trials in 
a yacht your intention is to work up the standards of your equip- 
ment and crew, and this means you have to experiment a great 
deal. Lxperimenis to add an extra inch must involve failure on 
occasion. Even so, when Soierei}>ii started competing against 
Sceptre, very shortly after launching we still managed to win II 
out of IS races sailed. 

Objective and constructive criticism is valuable but. frankly, I 
think the British press is bedeviled by u strong defeatist, even 
cynical, streak. Its attitude as a whole contrasts sharply with that 
of the Australian press, w hieh gave fine suppsvrt to (iretel. 

The British press tries to be too clever. Reporters attempting to 
display their knowledge usually end up demonstrating how little 
they know, but the effect on your team is bad. The crew reads the 
reptuts. people comment on them, jokes arc made in bars, and al- 
though everybody pretends it does not matter there is a psycho- 
logical aftermath that is dillieull to overcome. 

The most promising confirmation \ have had that Soyereipn 
i.s really something came from an American. Designer Olin Ste- 
phens. After he had seen her go through the water at Cowes he 
flew back to New York and immediately commenced the design 
and construction of a new 1 2-meier. 

A further explanation of iingland's bad showing six years ago 
lies in the fact that Sceptre had no competition over here. I was 
determined that our new challenger would be chosen from at 
least two competitors, and I was even ready to tinance the build- 
ing of a second one myself. 1 he ordinary run of British yachtsmen 
cannot afford such expense. 1 hose who can arc more inclined to 
spend their money on going to the Mediterranean or supporting 
things such as horse racing that the royal family follows, because 
of the snob value. They certainly do not spend their money in 
ways which would help national morale. Wc British fail so often 
in international sport because wc cannot get the right linaneial 
backing. 

It was when wc could not lind a fellow countryman prepared 
Wv Wc\p \hav ovhcT RTWish ll-wvtwt vywwcTs and I asked the \v»v> 
Australian brothers Frank and John Livingston whether they 
would put up some money. The Livingstons arc of Scottish de- 
scent and retain an abundant affection for the mother country. 
When I offered to supply the design, they agreed to buy the hull, 
providing wc could tind someone to lake on the expense of or- 
ganization and racing. Owen Aishcr said he would do this, and 
the cost of racing the boat, deck equipment and sails may conic 
to more than the price of Kiirrewa\ hull. 

Farly next month, my own yacht will start preparing for the 


fray, matching itself once more against Sceptre- During May and 
June three series of trial races between A'wrrr'uw and Sovereigrt 
will take place before they are shipped to America. The two series 
of races in August at "Newport to choose the ehahenger will be 
very cutthroat affairs. 

We want the best possible boat to make the challenge. Since 
I have been involved in the project for the last four years, and 
have done most of the organizing and promotion. I am determined 
that it will be Sovereign. I think Owen Aishcr is equally keen that 
it should be Kurrewa. The trials will be highly competitive, be- 
cause both hulls are similar and both are the result of all the 
research work that has been done over the past four years. The 
important difference may be in the sails, and here it is a question 
of who can get the best sailmakcr and perhaps who spends the 
most money. You have to have a bottomless purse, and I do not 
know whether Owen Aishcr's is any deeper than mine. I do know 
that we arc both spending a lot to beat each other in this respect. 

In the final reckoning, bouts and sails being equal, it will all 
rest with the crews. ••Hefty, young, active and seamanlike." Owen 
has called his erew. I believe my own team is more than a match. 
Each member of .Sovereign's afterguard — Erik Maxwell. Peter 
Scou and ttnice Wanks— is capable of being bcliTisman, laciician 
or navigator. Both Banks, a sailmakcr. and Scott have sailed well 
in the Olympics, and Maxwell, who owns Sceptre Ivxlay, has an 
equally fine racing record. I think Peter Scott is the catalyst of 
our combination. His knowledge of winds can hardly be excelled. 
At present he is the British national gliding champion. More 
pertinent, he has been successful in everything he has done. This 
is the son of man I like. 

The brawn of the crew as opposed to the brain revolves around 
Rugby players, again something for which I have been ridiculed. 
But when I started this effort I reasoned that normal yachtsmen 
are far loo individualistic to work realty well ai> a team under in- 
tense discipline. Therefore I chose people who I felt had already 
proved they could blend together and at the same time be fit. 
strong, energetic and enthusiastic. Rugby players, it seemed to me. 
came into just this category. Two of the team from whom the 
final crew of 11 will be picked in America have played Rugby for 
England, one of them. David Marques. 2.1 times. 

I bope \o be a nviiisbcT of \bc ertw wxysclf. but V 'am wodcr tbe 
aegis of my own management: if I am not good enough I will not 
be aboard. Once I had fond hopes of being helmsman, but 1 realize 
I uni just not up to international standards. I have been working 
with the crew in a gym once a week. We do a scries of exercises 
designed to improve our economy of speed and movement. The 
training includes lifting weights, climbing ropes and wall-bar 
work. Personally. I do not like the exercises, but it is the only way of 
getting fit. We will be the finest, fittest crew that ever put to sea in 
a 12-mcicr. 
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spring is here . . . Easter is near . . . 
and in this sparWing new StV Jac is 
reflected all the verve and spirit of 
the season. Beautifully color-toned 
in luxurious rayon-cotton poplin, 
with contrasting sheen lining, Perfect 
attire for a gay Spring day. 

^ Now at your favorite store ^ 

STAHL-URBAN COMPANY 
Dept. SI. Brookhaven, Miss. 


radioed out Troni the hush for a plane 
to come get him. the word would spread 
through the town of Cairns that Walter 
was coming. When he got to Cairns. 
Walter would travel from puh to pub. 
announcing drinks for everybody and 
enjoying himself tremendously. At such 
times the nights in Cairns were long and 
gay. When Walter's daughter was mar- 
ried at his cultic station, as John Liv- 
ingston remembers, “everybody in 
Oucensland was invited but most of 
them didn't have a month to spare." 

The I.ivingstons grew up in the profit- 
able but erratic business of sheep raising. 
They know how to dip sheep, hovs to 
shear them and how to care for them in 
sickness and in health. They know how 
to contend with rabbits and the other 
blights of the land. I'rom birth they ha\e 
known the long summers of the range, 
where the blue sky hangs overhead week 
on week and the sun bears down until 
its dry heat reaches deep into the skin. 
They also know what it is like to be con- 
stantly moist, for their two major cattle 
holdings — each roughly the si/e of the 
King Ranch in Texas— arc siliialcd in 
the tropical north corner of Oucensland. 
where the only way to dry a shirt during 
the wet season is to hang it on a line and 
let the rain heat the moisture out. 

Since they rarely stay long in one 
place and arc often in three or four dif- 
ferent places in any week, the I i\ing- 
stons do their best to adapt to all 
changes, climatic or siKial. They speak 
the Queen's English or the Oueensland- 
er's. as the situation requires. They are at 
ease in dinner jackets and equally at ease 
in a rancher's rags. They try to carry the 
right clothes with them for every occa- 
sion. but seldom succeed. Often they do 
not tarry long enough in one place to 
use a hotel's jiffy pressing service, or 
even long enough for a drip-dry shirt to 
finish dripping. At (he end of a fast week, 
(he I.ivingstons sometimes look as if 
they had ridden the last 200 miles in a 
wallaby's pouch. 

When fTank l.ivingslon was 8 and his 
brother 7. they signed a contract. "A 
Partnership in Marbles." duly witnessed 
by their sister Emily. It is the only con- 
tract they have ever had. and while they 
still work as a team, neither brother has 
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lost his identity. Both Livingstons arc 
of medium build, both carry a slight 
paunch that bespeaks their age. Trank, 
the older, is 5 feet 7; his brother, about 
5 feel 10. Frank drinks tea like an F.ng- 
lishman — about one imperial gallon a 
day. John drinks two gallons. Frank also 
takes beer and whisky, while John uses 
neither, "lie does worse than drink." 
insists Frank, with the disdain a modest 
tippler has for a totally dry man, "He 
buys drinks for everybody else to liven 
the party up so he will enjoy it more. 
He is a menace." 

John l.ivingslon openly confesses an 
affection for the good old days, when 
smoking was forbidden and a dinner 
jacket was required in the dining room 
of Melbourne’s Hotel Men/ics. But in 
actual practice his brother Frank is usu- 
ally the more rc-served. I rank has a softer 
voice and often merely smiles broadly 
at times when his brother's laughter is 
knocking pictures off the walls. John 
Livingston usually is the first of the two 
to sec doom or disaster, hut again, in 
actual fad. Trank is generally the more 
cautious. Frank l.ivingslon would nev- 
er. for example, try butting his head 
through a stone wall without first put- 
ting on his hat- As often happens in such 
a team. Trank, the cautious one. occa- 
sionally ends up taking the hard knocks. 
When the brothers arc sailing on an 
tHtean beset hy a whole gale, it is Frank 
who is lashed to the wheel while John 
mans the pumps below. It was Frank 
who. during a flat calm .100 miles off 
Oahu, dived overboard to refresh himself 
and dislocated his shoulder by landing 
on a shipmate who was at that instant 
emerging to escape a 10-fool shark. 
(They look Frank to Pagopago. where 
he remembers having a wonderful time 
attended by U.S. diKlors and nurses.) 
Some years ago thcircousin Hubert Kes- 
sal decided that a dark hole in the ground 
at their sister Fimily’s sheep station 
should be investigated. It was I-rank. of 
course, who was lowered in a bosun's 
chair. Every thing went according to plan 
except that the rope immediately parted. 
On the chance that he might be alive, 
they lowered u second rope and hauled 
him up again. Eighty feet below he had 
luckily landed feel first in water. 


Pinched parking? 

MoHt anyone can hang 
excesaive sheet metal on 
a car and make it a real 
nmnslerto park. But not 
Rambler. That roomy 
wngun. pictured l>eluw, 
actually turns sharper — 
parks easier— than any 
other-make U.S. sedanf 




Jumping Jack journeys? 

Tired of jounce, bounce and 
rattles? You’ll be delighted to 
drive a snug ’64 liambler! Ita 
incredibly smooth, 
quiet new ride is 
the result of a host 
of exclusive new 
suspen.-<ion and con- 
struction advances. 



Hipped on headroom? 

High price does not guar- 
antt'chigh headroom. With 
many cars it’s the opposite. 
Most ]>eople who have not 
sat in H Rambler l>efore are 
amajMHl by high-hat head- 
room. and the big shoulder 
room, hiproom, legroom. 



Not enough go 
for your dough? 
Many Rambler imitators 
let sluggish power stand for 
gas economy. Hut they’ve 
miaai*d the Rambler Idea — 
snappy performance that is 
balanved with top economy. 
I'.a. The Classic 198-hpV-8 
costs leas than many Sixes!* 


Rambler — No. 1 in usefulness to the user 

No other car does as much to bring you longer, more 
trouble-free car life— with features like Deep-Dip rust- 
proofing; Ceramic-Armored exhaust system: 33.000- 
miie or 3-year chassis lubrication and other advances. 

'BmM w nmMown c< MtIWM iMil ttSM 


^^Rambler 

NO. 1 IN COMPACT-CAR SALES AMERICAN . CLASSIC 6 or V-8 • AMBASSADOR V-8 
Watch the Danny Kaye Show «n CBS-TV, 10.00-tt;00 P.M., eST. Wednesdays 



Rambler Classic 770 Cross Country Station 
Wagon, Six or V-8. Travel Rack, hidden com- 
partment standard. Three-seat model optional. 



Is this the picture astronaut Scott Carpenter 


This is the breathtaking panorama of the 
sun setting on earth as photographed by as- 
tronaut Scott Carpenter with a specially de- 
veloped “space" camera and color film. 

It was a sight the world was anxious to see. And indeed, 


within days, they saw it. As Scott recorded it. In all its awe- 
someness, all its vibrance. The blues, the yellows, the reds 
and the blacks. . .the same densities, the same details. 

Such speed and fidelity in magazine publishing could not 
have been possible until the advent of the Electronic Color 
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Ono of a sariat of advartUamanls about timk imc. 

Tima • Ufa • Tima International • Life International • Ufa an Espanol • Fortune • Sports Illustrated < House & Home • Architectural Forum • Panorama- 



took? Or was it redder? Bluer? Or yellower? 


Scanner. This super-sensitive, computer-like camera sep- 
arates 4-coior transparencies into their 4 component coiors 
with the speed of iight, with the highest fidelity. 

The Electronic ColorScanner was perfected bythe research 
laboratories of Time Incorporated, and is available world- 


wide through Printing Developments, Inc. 

Printing Developments, Inc. is an example of how Time 
incorporated, through such international enterprises, en- 
deavors to bring information and understanding to people 
everywhere. 


Pr«sldent-Tlm«<Ufe News Service -Time-Life Books -Silver Burdett Co. - Time-Life Broadcast - Printing Oevelooments. Inc.- East Texas Pulp and Paper Co. 




We’ve got comfort and style all sewed up 

[in waxhide, wine, brown, black, and cordovan] 


Look at the handsome collection you'll see when you 
ask for a pair of handsewn* slip-ons at your Roblee 
retailer's. To help you decide which you prefer, here 
are a few facts about each. 

Top: a slip-on with wonderfully soft, waxy leather 
uppers. Next, imitation cordovan in deep, glowing wine. 
In the middle, an outdoorsy moccasin with rugged grain 
leather uppers. Next, a smooth, polished slip-on that's 
spending as much time at the office these days as at 
home. Holding up the pack, a lightweight, durable 
slip-on with genuine Horween cordovan uppers. 

Whichever you pick, you'll be getting the comfort 
you've come for. Because the front of every one is 
stitched by hand — meticulously shaped to follow the 


contours of your foot. You get snug, foot-hugging fit 
along with flexibility that's rare outside of a pair of old 
house slippers. 

Decisions, decisions. (But such comfortable ones.) 

Most Roblee styles 10.99 to 18.99; genuine cor- 
dovans over 20.00. Higher Denver West. 



ROBLEE 

The American Look in Handsewns* 


LIVINGSTONS 


"It is strange how those Livingstons 
carry on. They were both quite normal 
in school,** Mayor Hugh Marks of the 
Livingstons' home town of Mount Gam- 
bier once remarked. Overhearing this. 
Prime Minister Menzics explained. 
"Their insanity is hereditary. Their fa- 
ther was a Member of Parliament." 

Both Livingstons have a constant cu- 
riosity. and it is John’s theory that you 
never really know about anything unles.s 
you give it a try. What he learns is 
sometimes not worth knowing, but this 
has never stopped him. Fifteen years ago 
the Livingstons had a pel kookaburra 
bird that laughed raucously whenever 
John Livingston practiced playing the 
bagpipes. In every other way the kooka- 
burra seemed normal, except that it was 
constantly hungry. This is the kind of 
problem that John Livingston cannot 
help exploring. "1 got a kerosene tin full 
of worms." he recalls. "Fnough worms 
to till any bird. He ate them all. Fast as 
I'd throw him a worm, he'd digest it. 
pass it right through. leaving a pile of 
potash behind him. My word, that bird 
could eat. Poor thing finally swallowed 
a gramophone needle and died." 

In addition to the orthodox details of 
stock raising in which he is constantly 
involved, John Livingston has become a 
modest authority on a number of sub- 
jects that most people do not encounter 
in a lifetime. To take a stimpling. he 
knows a good bit about the o[veration 
of W'orld War 11 German gyroscopic 
sextants, the care of bees, the rehabilita- 
tion of old waterwheels and a plant 
called Russian eomfrey. 

Russian eomfrey looks like a cross Ix*- 
tween a tobacco plant and a hothouse 
geranium, and John Livingston was in- 
formed that it was tine pasturage. After 
planting 10 acres of it, he found his sheep 
could take it or leave it alone. He sub- 
sequently discovered that a research 
foundation dedicated to the prolifera- 
tion of Russian eomfrey had only one- 
third of an acre planted in Fngland. The 
only other planting that John Livingston 
could find was half an acre tended by an 
86-year-old English lady named Greer, 
who seemed to be wrapped in the past 
(in her living room not long ago John 
saw pttrts of a tractor lying on yellowed 


newspaper headlining Allied landings in 
Italy). John Livingston now feels that his 
10 acres may be the largest planting of 
Russian eomfrey in the world. 

As for beekeeping. John learned about 
that when he tried to improve the clover 
on his Heathcrleigh Hills sheep station 
with 150 beehives. "We had no trouble 
at all with the bees." he now recalls, 
"until one of them stung Norman Gurr, 
our manager at Heathcrleigh Hills. 
While Norman was going about his own 
business — rather persona) business— the 
bee stung him in a very tender part of 
the body, and Norman never had much 
interest in bees after that." 

Old waterwheels, relics of the gold 
rush days, are a particular love of John 
Livingston's, largely because u maternal 
ancestor made a bundle of money using 
one to mill flour for (he 100,000 miners 
who rushed into the Australian gold dig- 
gings in the 1850s. John now owns what 
is perhaps the world's lincst collection of 
waterwheels — if anything so widespread 
can be called a collection. At this point 
the wheels are still scattered all over 
southeast Australia: two of John's small 
waterwheels arc still in the care of the 
landholders from whom he bought them. 
He has one beauty. 14 feet in diameter, in 
storage in Melbourne. He may have an- 
other 10-fooier buried under an extrava- 
gant mass of blackberry brambles in the 
valley hamlet of Pore Punkah. He paid 
about S lOOfor the 10-footer, but has never 
penetrated the brambles deep enough to 
see it. 

John has another wheel, a 24-footcr. 
in splendid condition, still on the original 
site where it was used to drive an ore 
crusher 3.000 feet up a mountain. There 
is no road or path maintained up the 
mountain, and it will be many years be- 
fore there is any decent way for tourists 
to visit the relic. However, there is al- 
ready a steady passitge of commercial 
airliners over the mountain. It is John's 
plan to rig a generator to the wheel and 
plug in spotlights. Thus airline passen- 
gers will be able to look down at night 
on the spectacle of an old waterwheel 
slowly turning, lighting itself up. 

Waterwheel collecting is. of course, 
one of those curious loves that men have, 
an uiuisually curious one in John Liv- 


ingston'.s ca.se. since he and his brother 
Frank will probably realize a quartcr- 
million-dollar profit because of it. John 
Livingston’s quest for information about 
the 24-fool wheel on the mountain led 
him to a seasoned prospector. Kenneth 
Harris, who, as so often happens in his 
trade, had run out of money and was 
about to lose his option on a tract near 
the old Red Robin mine in the Australian 
Alps. The Livingston brothers put up 
the cash in exchange for equal shares. 
The government mining experts came up 
and inspected the initial diggings. Har- 
ris had apparently struck into a mighty 
quartz reef, assaying about two ounces 
of gold to the crushed ton. Unless the 
vein pinches out peculiarly or faults off 
in some very strange way. the total yield 
should be between S300.(X)0 and S600,- 
000. In Australia, all gold earnings are 
100' , tax-free. 

To at least one U.S. yachtsman who 
saw them at Newport during the cup 
matches in 1 958, the curious Liv ingstons 
resembled "Kipling's creatures at the 
edge of the forest." But their innocent 
air is deceptive. They know how to fill 
their stomachs and their pockets. They 
often bounce around like Silly Putty, 
but even while bouncing they arc as 
wary asdingos and as canny as pack rats. 

s 

kk^ince f rank and John Livingston 
have a knack for managing money and 
for acquiring more of it. they naturally 
can afford America's Cup racing. This 
docs not mean that they will keep try- 
ing to buy the cup. spending more and 
more, like that cup-struck old landlub- 
ber. Lipton. The Livingstons arc sailors 
for the same reason that they are stock- 
men. hole-in-the-ground explorers and 
waterwheel collectors — the sea is there 
before them and it would be a shame 
to waste it. The principal landholding 
they inherited from their father lies near 
the Victoria-South Australia state line, 
fronting on the southern ocean that 
reaches to Antarctica. As boys, l-rank 
and John Livingston played around in- 
side the reef in a single-sail, centerboard 
imitation of a boat. Subsequently, they 
did some round-the-buo\ racing and 
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Penny-pinching plinker 
with a punch! 

Take along your Daisy COj 200 when 
you're fishing, or st‘t up a range in 
your basement. This handsome hand- 
gun shoots inexiM*nsive B*Bs at 400 
fwt iK*r second, (icts its conatant, 
controlled velocity from giant or 
standard Jett® C'O.- cylinders more 
than l.'>0 shots from tlie large size. 
Adjustable sights. A lot of gun and 
fun for any shooter. S17,95 



Fi>r more informal inti, hoc vour local tlcaler 
Of write Daisy Manukaitukin<. ('ompanv, 
(’Oa Division. Bo)t3(j4.\, Hogers, Ark 72756 


LIVINGSTONS 

graduated completely to ocean racing 
after World War II. Not counting their 
novv uncountable miles of vseekend sail- 
ing and little races of 2(X) miles or less, 
the Livingstons have sailed more than 
2.^,tKX) miles in ocean competition and 
have cruised about 35.(KH) miles more 
getting to starting lines or returning 
ht>me. In their ketch. Kiinewo III. and 
their 51-vear-old cutter. Kiirrinm /I . 
thev have won line honors in the 630- 
milc Sydnev-to-Hohari race four times 
in to tries, 

Trank l.ivmgsitm is a tolallv able sea- 
man: John is 90' , willing and able, onlv 
his stomach dissenting, “VS'hen I first 
.sailed more than 40 v ears ago. I was .sick, 
sick, sick." John I ivingston now bellows 
irnlablv. recalling the miscrv of a major 
love. “Today 1 still get sick. sick. sick. 
Only relief I ever found was bv Irving to 
make myself even sicker. Tew yctirs ago 
I got mvself so sick that I ruptured mv 
gullet." 

In 1939 the l.ivingstons had set out 
to sail to Hngland when World Wur ll 
suddenlv cut loose. Thev paused long 
enough to do their bit in the army and 
reach the conclusion that the trouble 
with the war efTori was too man> chiefs, 
as it were, and not enough diggers and 
bushnien. When the world linallv re- 
turned to the abnormality of peacetime, 
the l.ivingstons took up ocean racing 
in a big wav. and in no lime at all thev 
were looking for competition awav from 
home. The 2.225-mile Los ,\ngclcs-io- 
Honolulu race seemed to he the right 
sort of venture, and in 1949 ihe> went 
for It. The prevailing vvinds being what 
thev arc. they had to siiil 1 1.000 miles to 
reach the starling line, going 5.000 miles 
of It on one starboard tack Ivcfore com- 
ing about 4tK) miles under the Aleutians. 
Tveepi for near collision with water- 
soaked logs Hoaling out of the Columbia 
River ("ihose logs," Tnink I ivingston 
insists, “eoiild knock the duff out of anv 
hull"), the trip was routine for the six 
seasoned members of the crew. But for 
the seventh -the Livingstons' sister 
Tmily It was a ball. Lmilv had never 
spent a night at sea and. since she was 
nearly 50>ears old at the lime, she felt 
it was then or never. Through the whole 
vovage she wore 30 silver bracelets on 


one arm. her iheor> being that when the 
others stopped hearing the jangle thev 
woultl know she had been swept over- 
board. .As she prepared meals for the 
men lihe clock around), she sometimes 
found the food lockers at her feet and 
sometimes overhead. Tor 71 days and 
nights she was either cold and tired or 
wet and tired, and. being Australian, she 
enjoved herself iremendouslv , 

In the run to Honolulu, the I iving- 
slons llnishcd I6ih out of 24 on elapsed 
lime It was an easv. drifty affair, not at 
all like the usual heavy-weather racing 
back home. Like most .Australians, the 
l.ivingstons pile on Siiil in an ocean 
race until the rigging sometimes gives up 
in despair. Their hnest victory, in I94S. 
came in the I.3tXl-mile Auekland-to-Syd- 
ney race, when they set a new time rec- 
ord despite eight hours spent wallowing 
bare-masted in a cyclone. As the nasty 
southern quadrant of the cyclone passed 
them, they were twice knocked down, 
the spreaders going into the water each 
lime. (The anemometer on l.ord Howe 
Island recorded 90-mile-an-hour winds, 
gusting to 110.) "On one roll-over." 
John I ivingston reports. "ihcioekers flew 
open like bomb bay doors, hverything 
all over. \Ve were at the pump, each man 
for 20 minutes, going with all we had. 
my word. Bus and pieces of this and 
that stopping up the pump. I reached 
viown with my hand one time to clear 
It and found mv false teeth were clogging 
it so sick I must have thrown them 
out of my nuuiih without knowing it. 
Popped them right back in safest place 
for vour teeth in a blow." .lohn's linger- 
ing regret is that brother Trank was 
lashed to the wheel during the worst 
hours and missed much of the eveitement 
below. 

Of the 1 ivingstons' numerous yacht- 
ing alliliadons. the most imporlanl in 
this America's t up year has no registered 
title and is best known (to the few who 
have even heard of it) as the Dead Se- 
cret > achl fliih. Tor the past live years, 
with about S60,(KK)i>f I ivingston money 
and with both Livingstons actively par- 
ticipating. this club has been sailing lit- 
tle T'/i-fool boats, each hull a one-ninth 
scale nu>del of a 12-meler racer. The 
eiuh has designed starting gates so that 
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NEW Simplicity riding tractor exerts less grouiul pressure per 

square inch than a 120-11). dancer in ballet slippersl Xew “Floating Traction’ tires are the 
secret. /Dri\e a Broadmoor (with rotary mower) 
onto a fine golf green; the only mark it leax’es on 
tender turf is that of a job well done. /Drive 
a Broadmoor (with snow thrower) into deep-drifted 
snow; it euts clean, retains its 6-Iiorsepowerful push 
no matter how slippery the going. /What else? 

All-season xersatilitx' for just a few dollars more 
than the price of a single-iriirpose riding mower. 


See your Simplicity dealer! Get Broadmoor by Simplicit)’— 
whose other work*sa\'ers include Landlord Riding Tractors, 
\Abnder-Boy Riding Mowers, Roticul Tiller-Cultivators, 
Simplicity Garden Tractors. Ask for a demonstration. 

DO IT WITH 

SIMPLICITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
6456 Spring Stiett, Pori Washington. Wixonsin 





l.lVINCiSTONS 


New-the all day after shave 

CITATION 

by MENNEN 

works 
for a man 
all da y 
long! 




Citation's aroma? Masculine to the core. Lasting, yet subtle. The Secret? Rare, 
imported essences, selected for their discreet long life. Citation's soothing ingre- 
dients keep working hour after hour. too. New Citation, by Mennen. 
truly the all day after shave (also great for those evening assignments), 



Meet the flioice of ilic champions! Closco ihc one 
bridge SCI, scdecicd over all ollicrs, I'or ollicial use 
in ihe World bridge Olymiiiacl to be plaved in 
Xew \ork, Ma\' 1 ihrfjugh May 12. 




® usefu/ products for family living 


Hamihon Cosco, Inc , Columbus. Indiana 


(wo hulls can be set ofT e\enly in com- 
parative hull tests. Kiulders and s;iil (rim 
arc radio-conlroMcd. Small radio-oper- 
ated cameras, matchbox si/c. can be in- 
stalled to photograph the sjiils and to 
photograph telltales and smoke puffs to 
indicate where the wind is pulling and 
where it is dragging. Much of the test- 
ing has been done on a small lake in the 
New l-oresl of hngland. where anybody 
can watch, hut "somehow we have not 
attracted much attention." hrank Liv- 
ingston siiys. "Most people write us oH 
as a little mad and leave it at that." 

The l.ivingstons came upon this un- 
usual boating venture, as they have many 
like it. while wandering around giving 
their sociability and curiosity full play. 
According to the most recent imerpre- 
Uilions of the America’s Cup rules, no 
challenging country can use the Ameri- 
can testing tank at Stevens Instiuilc in 
New Jer-sc>, and there is no tank else- 
where with personnel of equal experi- 
ence. The Liv ingstons took to the radio- 
conirolled boating because ihcv saw in it 
jverhaps a way to offset the disadvantage. 
Il would be most dramatic to say that 
convincing revelations in hull design had 
alretidy been found and incorporated in 
Kurn'wa L, But in actual fact the Dead 
Secret 't'acht Club is operating loo slow- 
ly and delilveratcb for that. The only 
discovery that may come to light this 
year is in sail design, but since, by the 
rules. Kunvwas s;iils must be of Lng- 
lish cloth, any advantage in design will 
probably be offset by the advantage a 
U.S. boat has in using the superior Amer- 
ican Dacron cloth made by fed Hood 
{SI. Leb. 10). "The most we can say now 
IS that we have hopes this year, some 
year." John Livingston insists, "and I 
will further say that in any case frank 
and John l.ivingston will have fun," 

Like the dark hole in the ground at 
their sister’s sheep station, this dabbling 
in America's Cup racing may lead the 
Livingston brothers nowhere. Pos.sihly. 
like the old waterwheel on the moun- 
tain. il will only cast light upon itself. 
Or perhaps, like the same old water- 
wheel. it will lead to quite a pri/e. As 
John Livingston says, you never really 
know about anything until you give it 
a try.- ind 
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For 35 years, between 1890 and 1925, the old Madison Square Garden-featuring everything from 
bike racing to wrestling— was the most exciting sports arena in America by THOMAS F. MOORE 


A Grand Time for AH at the Garden 


last Ociohcr workmen wiih electric 
^ jackhamme^^ begun lo icur at the 
sides of PennssKanui Station in New 
York. Part of a continuing operation, 
the demolition is to be compleied in 
about three vears. hilo trains run dou n 
below, the facade of the station will 
be converted on the Seventh Avenue 
side into a 31-storv skyscraper, and lo 
the west, toward l.ighih Avenue, into a 
futuristic sports palace, the Madison 
Square Garden Sports Center. 

This Ciarden will actually he the fourth 


bearing the name. The thud Ciarden. 
which was opened in 1925. still stands on 
liighth Avenue Isetwcen 49ih and 50th 
Streets. The second Garden was com- 
pleted in 1S90 on the site of the first 
Madison Square Garden -and it lasted 
until 1925. To many, this Garden will 
always be The I’lace. More than any 
other arena or stadium, it established 
sports solidly on the -American scene, 
from the tips of its minaret lowers to 
the horse stalls in the basement, the sec- 
ond Ciarden had atmosphere. 


Oiiving its 35 scars of esistcncc. the 
Ciarden was a gathering jvlace for New 
York society. But it also gave room to 
pri/etights. wrestling matches and six- 
day bike races, not to mention political 
conventions, revival wingdings. the Wild 
West Show and the circus. 

On its site - Madison Square, l ourih 
Avenue from 26tli lo 27th Streets— orig- 
inally stood a terminal of the New Y'ork 
Gemral and Harlem River Steam Rail- 
road. In the early lK70s the railroad 
turned the terminal into a car barn, which 
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Aiiollior iiieiiilirr of llir 
iiileniaiioiial set 
t'lijovs Moiilonio Bay’s 
Hall Moon 



“This is just wonderful.” says Mrs. 
J. F. Kiseribeiss, wife of a promittetU 
European husinossman. shown sun- 
bathiiiR at Half Moon, Montego Bay’s 
nnUj complete resort. Its unlimited 
facilities for fun include an 18-hole 
Robert T rent Jone.s championship polf 
coiu'se (the best in Jamaica), watei'- 
skiiiiK, fishing, sailinjr, tennis, riding, 
calypso music and dancing. Superb 
cuisine and service, elegant club-like 
atmosphere. ^ 

See your travel agent or I. Oliver 
Engebretson. Inc.. 141 East 44th Street, 
\ew York 17. N'.Y. T\ 7-0720. 


HAJ.K MOON nOTKI. & COTT.VCK COI.ONY 



Golf at the 


Dorado Hilton 

Puerto Rico 

6452 yards of challenging golf 
surrounded by sea and palms. . . 
with all the comforts of Hilton. 

Retervationy: See your Irjvet .iRf-nl ur c.tll .^ny Hilton 
Hotel or Hilton Reservation OKice (st'f phone book) 


Grand Time nmr.wi/ 

was in turn converted into a rickets show- 
place for P.T. Barnum'.s circus and a 
military band, under the direction of 
Patrick S. Gilmore. It was variously 
culled Gilmore’s Ciardens and Barnuin's 
Hippodrome (causing some confusion) 
until 1879, when William V'andcrbilt 
bought the property for use by the Na- 
tional Horse Show. He promptly dubbed 
the old terminal Madison Square Garden. 

In 1X89 a group of prominent horse 
luneiers offered to raise S.1 million in 
bonds to erect a palace w here the annual 
horse show and other social functions 
could be held in more eomforlable sur- 
roundings. The new corporation had 
both the flamboyanl Barnum and the 
conservative J. P. Morgan on the hoard 
of directors. 

The Garden grows 

The old terminal was torn down and 
construction of the second Madison 
Square Garden started in 1889. with the 
society architect, Stanford White, of 
McKim, Mead & White, in charge. The 
exterior consisted of pale yellow brick 
and while terra cotta, and the archi- 
tect aimed at making the motif ", . . 
bold and vigorous enough to be digni- 
fied; light enough to be graceful; lively, 
and yet stately enough to be rightly ex- 
pressive.’ NVhiie fashioned the upper 
part of the structure after the Giraida 
Tower in Seville. He wanted to top the 
building with a wealhervanc statue of 
Diana, goddess of the hunt, and he com- 
missioned Augustus Saim-Gaudens. the 
sculptor, to design a small bron/e. f-rom 
this an enlarged replica was cast, with 
Julia (Dudic) Baird as the model. "The 
goddess was modeled from a plaster cast 
which was actually taken from my fig- 
ure.” Miss Baird daringly confessed. 
"The plaster was put around me as I 
posed. B-r-r! 1 can feel it now. It was so 
cold at first it made me shiver. It took 
six workmen three-quarters of a day to 
got the plaster cast of my figure. Of 
course, you mustn’t think that I was 
plastered alt over at once. I v\as. so to 
speak, cast in sections." 

The building itself, an expanse 200 
by 425 feet, housed an elaborate restau- 
rant. with private service rooms, a thea- 
ter. a concert hall, a ballroom, executive 
rooms, apartments in the main tower 
and a roof garden. White, something of 
a boulcvardier. designed an apartment 
for himself in the lower which became 
the scene of many a frolic, involving 

h8 


beautiful girls and theatrical personages. 

The arena, where the big events were 
staged, was 122 by 268 feel, and con- 
tained four balconies above the amphi- 
theater. There were stable accommoda- 
tions in the basement for 400 horses 
the symbolic number for New York’s 
elite. On June 16. 1890. the 4(X) gathered 
for the gala opening, along with I2.(KK) 
lesser socialites, to hear l.dward Strauss 
and his Vienna orchestra. Shortly after, 
the horse show took over and was termed 
a "brilliant affair.” 

But society had to yield occasionallv 
to more plebeian goings on when Barnum 
brought in his circus. This was a three- 
ringed affair, first tried out in the former 
arena, and though some spectators com- 
plained about not being able to watch 
everything at once, most of the cus- 
tomers felt they were getting triple their 
money’s worth. After P.T.’s death, his 
younger colleague. J. A. Bailey, who 
had outlasted a whole series of partners 
to form Barnum and Bailey, continued 
to push the circus as a Garden offering 
and to suggest numerous spectacular 
ways to fill the showplacc between so- 
cial events. Since the activities of so- 
ciety’s 400 could not keep the Garden 
in the black, the board of directors was 
forced to welcome the moneymaking 
circus and. later, some less savory at- 
tractions. 

It was here in the Garden. 16 years 
after the opening, that While played out 
the last act of his full life. He and Harry 
K. Thaw, an eccentric Pittsburgh mil- 
lionaire. both admired I velyn Nesbit. a 
chorus girl- Thaw look the trouble to 
marry her. While, however, continued 
his attentions to the girl. The husband 
linally cornered White on the roof of 
Madison Square Garden and shot and 
killed him. 

A dandy in disgrace 

"Scandal" tainted even the exclusive 
horse show. Berry Wall, a stKiciy dandy 
and the horse show ’s scH'-appointcd mas- 
ter of ceremonies, disgraced himself by 
getting into a fight with a hack driver 
and a policeman, and had to olbcialc 
with his hand in a cast. Hoi poiloi also 
gained admission, ogling the sixiiely 
ladies The height of frustration for Berry 
Willi vKCurred when Peter Jackson, a 
popular West Indian boxer, entered the 
main arena in a dress suit and a shiny 
silk hat and was mobbed by socialites 
scckiivg to fraterni/c with him. 




Busybody 


He has tu he. He's a I’eiiKOoi insptslor. That aultanati- 
cally means lie luoks inti» anythinn ami <'verylhinn. He’s 
not alone. One out of every K production employ<H*s is a 
quality inspector. 

Some people ac«-use I’euKeot of hein^; a fanatic on the 
subject of inspection. Peugeot consitlers tliat a coin|)liment. 
IVuKeot still imsist.s on test dri\ inn ' nr// car it builds— not 
Just a percentage. In addition, one out of ev<*ry l!n I’eu- 
neot.s built is drivt-n thirty miles to check povser output 
and oil and nas mileage. As if that weren't enounh. i-ach 
week one Peuneot is road tested for dlib miles under e\i ry 
drivinn condition and then completely taken apart to 
cheek for any signs of e.xcessive wear. 


Peugeot not (mly inspi-cts every iiart. down to nut.s and 
Imlls, before ami aP«'r assembly, but aetually manufactures 
most of llietn to insun- llieir (lualily. Peugeot is the 
only manufacturer in tlie world, for example, that still 
builds it.s own shock absorbers. 

Construction is only part of the story. Peugeot also giv(« 
you a remarkably resptmsivt* four-cylintler engini* and 
four-sjM-ed transmission. .\ml Peugeot giv»-s you re<’lining 
s«‘ats. stainle,s.s steel trim. .Mieheiin X tires ami <tther 
"extras” that don't cost 
you a penny extra. Urive 
a Peugeot today. It's the 
car of a lifetiine. 

.1 YO IR LOCAL OEAICR 


9PELGE0T 



For brochure write Peugeot. Inc., 97-45 Queens Blvd.. Rego Park, N.Y. Fur overseas delivery write Cars Overseas. Inc . 555 Fifth Ave.. New York, N Y. or see your local dealer. 
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Are you 


standing too close 


to the ball 


(aftcryouhitit)? 


Then get the Blaek Dot. 

Designed in the proud tradition of Spalding's 
Distance Dot. it’s the quickest way to get maxi- 
mum distance between you and your. shot. Hit it. 
Hear its clean, sharp click. It even sounds like 
distance. And it should. From its high-energv 
center to its lively white cover, the Black Dot 
unleashes all the distance you deserve. Play it. 
You have nothing to lose but your bogeys. 

Sold through golf proreuioriAl shop^ only. 



Investment 
Counsel Service 


Have you analyzed your investment 
objectives recently? Is your present 
portfolio accomplishing these objec- 
tivest 

VVe offer individuals, estates, cor- 
porate and institutional accounts of 
$200,000 or more. f)ersonalized |>ort- 
folio management, on an annual fee 
basis. Growth stock |)ortfolio man- 
agement by experienced counselors 
and research analysts, since 1937. 

For details, ask for our 12-page 
booklet, "Our Service to Investors." 




Department M 
One ChiirW Center 
Baltimore I. Mcl. 
Area Code :1UI 
S39-I99-2 


Department .M 
:)0 itnekcfetlcr I’Inr; 
New York 20. N Y. 
Arvo Code 212 
58l-0r,20 







If golf’s your game... 
take a tip from 
Masters Champion Jack 
Nichiaus, regularly in 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 


Harry Stevens, who began his career 
as a program seller in the Garden and 
progressed to caterer, had a hand in 
something called the Irish Fair in the 
1890s. With sod transplanted from Ire- 
land to appeal to the immigrants from 
the Old Country, the Fair ran on and 
on. filling ihe Garden every night. There 
were murmurings among the elite that 
most of the spectators were being taken 
right off the boats from Ireland and 
brought to the (iarden without pausing 
to go through customs. The Irish Fair 
ran for a month and launched Stevens 
as a concessionaire. 

The Garden's money troubles in- 
creased. F.vcn though such stars as Sarah 
Bernhardt and Richard Mansfield ap- 
peared on its stage, the theater never 
caught on. The more practical mem- 
bers of the board began to agitate for 
attractions other than social. The circus 
and ihe Irish Fair had broken the har- 
rier. and now the horse show found 
itself competing w ith other garish events, 
such as pri/elights. One of the first of 
these was not a real light but almost a 
sentimental affair. Ten days after John 
1.. Sullivan lost his championship to 
James J. Corbett on Sept. 7. 1892. the 
two men climbed through ihc ropes of 
the Garden ring in a benefit for the ex- 
champion. After a bit of halfhearted 
sparring, the Boston Strong Boy and 
Gentleman Jim called it quits. 

T«M takes over 

Tex Rickard, newly arrived from the 
West and the Yukon, made his first ap- 
pearance in New York when he pro- 
moted the Jess SS'illard-Frank Moran 
light at the Garden on March 25. 1916. 
Subsequently. Jack Dempsey look on 
Bill Brennan, a supposed setup, in the 
Garden and almost lost. For 10 rounds 
Brennan had much the better of it. but 
Dempsey rallied and in the I2lh finished 
off his opponent. Wrestlers, like the 
great Hackenschmidl. the Terrible Turk. 
Stanislaus Zbyszco, and Strangler Lewis 
also competed at the Garden. 

More genteel diversions were staged 
from time to time: a sportsmen’s show, 
flower, cat and dog (on different days), 
boat, industrial and automobile shows. 
Some of these exhibits were the first of 
their kind m the world. When it ar- 
ranged for its first show in 1900, the 
Automobile Club of America intended 
the affair for “society devotees of the 
motor vehicle.” The Times noted haugh- 
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lily, ihoiigh. (hilt ■‘mere •.igliisL’crs" out- 
numbered ihe siKiiililes in inspiecling 
the horseless carriages. 

Promoters brought in li\c pigeon- 
shooling miitches. six-day walking races, 
six-day bicycle races. Originally, the bike 
riders were on Iheir own for six days, 
sleeping on. but not leaving, the bicycle 
w hen theyJiad a safe lead. 

Then, for humane purposes, a limit of 
12 hours a day in ;m endurance test was 
enforced, and this led to two-man team 
contests svhich became even more pop- 
ular. The two-man setup no longer left 
the racers haggiird. and the contestants, 
despite ihe/igors of the grind, apneared 
lo be in tscKer condition than the spec- 
tators. ntost of whom were not used to 
staying up all hours, l-ach piiir of riders 
now had its own “camp,*' situated in 
various parts of the (iarden. with three 
masseurs and a cook as part of Ihe en- 
tourage. The rules permitted a rider to 
slay in his camp unless his partner be- 
came involved in a jam (an attempt by 
a team to circle the track. Icavutg the 
rest of the pack behind). Stealing a lap 
was the main scoring element in gaining 
a victory hut jams were rare, almiwt by 
mutual consent, since they took a lot 
out of the riders. Olf the track, the 
cyclists spent much of the*r time eating. 

On the other hand, some of the eus- 
loniers went hungry. The practice of 
Bowery derelicts was to buy the cheapest 
admission price. .^0<-. on Sunday nights, 
when the grind started at midnight, and 
lo hope for a siv-night Hop, There was 
no way of getting food except to steal 
it. and that took skill, for the attendants 
were vigilant. The guards were also on 
the lookout for anyone trying to shave 
in the men's rooms and so, as the week 
wore on. Ihe uninvited lodgers began 
to look more and more bkc what they 
were: bums. Xheir nights of sleeping m 
the seals nifar the roof came to an end 
around Thursday when the city police 
would move in with the paddy wagons. 

One of the most exciting races evci 
ran occurred in March 1923. when the 
' winner among the 15 starting teams was 
not decided until the closing minutes 
of the linal hour. From the time Frankie 
(icnaro, a boxer of the day. tired off the 
starting gun. at one minute after mid- 
night on Sunday, until the following 
Saturday night, the (iarden was a bed- 
lam of international rivalry, The riders 
ranged from Americans through the 
Tasmanian, .Alfred (irenda, lo the Swiss 

, ..mimirii 
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your crabgrass will never 
see the light of day 


And your lawn will gel a good fcasi . . . plus getting de-grubbed! 

Big performance? You bet! Because Threc-In-One is big different, 
research different, result different. It's made by a special process we call 
CORNX'OB CHEMISTRY. We take corncobs and granulate them. Then 
wc impregnate these organic granules with three research-proven ingredients: 
DACTHAL to prevent crabgrass; complete lawrn food with ureaform for 
timed-release feeding; and Chlordanc lo kill beetle and insect grubs. 

Big performance? Right down to the granulated corncobs— they help 
improve soil texture! 


VOL R 1 V\\ N wil 1 LOVE WHAT CUlHNCOII 




lilCMISTTlV IX)ES 


— ANOONLV HhRI tAOb HOI -St HAS IT! 


HERITAGE* 

SHOUSE 


Grsnd Tims nmunuej 


Oscar Egg. W henever Egg became in- 
voKed in a pilcup. the wits of the time 
could be depeitdcd upon to refer to it 
as a scramble, 

The real favorite, however, was Maur- 
ice Brocco.an Italian, who was noted for 
siartmgjams. As soon as he streaked out 
of the single-tile pack, the yell would 
go up: "B-r-O'e-c-o!" Brocco was the 
best jammer hut on this occasion it 
was Orenda and .-Mfred Cioullet, who 
wailed until the waning minutes of the 
192.^ race to speed around the track 
without being caught, while the spec- 
tators screamed hysterically. 

Another annual event was the Wild 
West Show, with Colonel Buffalo Bill 
Cody bringing on his troupe of cow- 
boys and Indians. The trick riding and 
roping and the flavor of the Old West 
always thrilled the eastern audiences. 
The scenes of carnage were especially 
ptipular. and Buffalo Bill gave the cus- 
tomers their full share of gore. When he 
announced his retirement in 1910. with 
the words. “This old scout must no 
longer follow the trail," he got oneof the 
CJarden's greatest ovations. There was 
many a tear shed as the Colonel, well 
past 60. with his long white hair, white 
mustache and chin tuft, backed his intel- 
ligent horse the length of the Garden, 


In between the social and sporting 
events at the Garden were the political 
conclaves. At the turn of the century, 
young W illiam Jennings Bryan, the Dem- 
ocratic candidate for President, mesmer- 
i/cd a hostile Garden audience with hi\ 
oratory. Many years later the famous Al 
Smith-W'iMiam Ciibbs McAdoo dcad- 
lix'k convention lied up the Garden in 
1924. with the interminable “.Alabama 
casts 24 voles for Underwood." Tex 
Rickard, by then custodian of the lease, 
had offered the politicians the Garden 
without rent and w ith free use of the food 
concessions, on the assumption that the 
meeting would be a quick one. but as 
the days dragged on. with the stand-off 
balloting. Rickard was literally eaten 
out of business. 

The Garden was sometimes used for 
loftier purposes, though, such as ha/aars 
for the cause of women’s suffrage, and 
religious revivals. .An evangelist from 
Chicago, the Reverend John .Alexander 
Dowie. preached there in 1903. He was 
called, obscurely. Elijah The Third and 
he did not draw well (except for the first 
week of a iwo-week stand when mobs 
stormed the Garden to laugh at him), 
perhaps because he was given to such 
subject matter as “Zion’s Conflict with 
Methodist Apostasy. Especially in Con- 



nection with rreemasonry." When the 
listless revival was over, some free-think- 
ing critic attacked Dowie in u tract 
called. " The Prophet and His Profits." 

Eventually, despite an occasional mon- 
ey maker. the (iarden became known as 
a while elephant. In 1917 the New York 
Life Insurance Company decided to fore- 
close on the mortgages it held, and to 
erect an office building in the Garden’s 
stead- But Tc\ Rickard, financed by 
John Ringling. now owner of the circus, 
stepped forward and signed a long-term 
lease as proprietor of the Ciarden. 

Rickard put on hig box-office fights, 
and in the early ’20; the Garden held its 
own. But one final scandal caused even 
Rickard to become disenchanted. The 
Garden had installed a swimming pool 
that took up ihe whole arena and the 
public was encouraged to consort with 
such Olympic stars of the day as Ailcen 
Riggin. Helen Meany and Helen W'ain- 
wright. .A diving board up near the roof 
was used for exhibitions and at least one 
paying customer tried (he high dive, with 
disiistrous results. 

Early in 1922 several young girls, 
ranging in age from II to 15. accused 
Rickard of making their acquaintance al 
poolside and then luring them up to the 
tower. Stanford White's old quarters. 
There was an aura of frameup about the 
charges, and Rickard, backed by his wife. 
Edith Mae. elected to go to court. Mis 
lawyer, the brilliant Max Sleuer. won a 
verdict of not guilly. 

Rickard continued to operate the Gar- 
den for the next few years, but he finally 
decided to let the New York Life fore- 
close on its mortgages and put up its of- 
fice building. The wails of the sports fans 
were quieted when Rickard announced 
that he had induced a group of invest- 
ment men to guarantee SS'/z million with 
which to build an uptcw>i (Iarden. He 
was fascinated by the thought that the 
enterprise could incorporate and be 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 

So the transition began. The old Gar- 
den. with Its atmosphere of drama and 
sheer excitement, was demolished in 
1925 and replaced by its more orderly 
offspring, the third and present Madison 
Square Garden. At the time, one com- 
mentator w rote. “It is the engaging qual- 
ity of the Garden's history that it never 
kept any thing separate it was the whole 
wide jumble of our adolescent stage — 
and vyhat passes with it is not a building 
but a state of mind." tNo 


FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the aporte information of the week 


eASi(CTaAi.L — Wiih a v>cck lo go. BOSTON ^plil a 
IMO-gatiK series with CINCINNATI lo incresui ils 
lead 10 three games and come within whispering dis- 
tance or its eighth straight NBA Tastern Disision 
ijilc. In the Wesi ,ST. TOU'IS moved in lo col SA N 
I-RANCISCO's lead lo a single game. 


piLLiAAOs -And still world pocket billiards cham- 
pion. LUTHER LASSITER of Elirabelh City. N-C. 
beat Art CTanfleld of Syracuse. N.l . in a pInyolT 
game in New York. Lassiter and Cranficld broke 
out of a four-way lie by ouishooiing Irsing Crane 
of Rochester. N.Y. and E'rank McCiown of New 
York. Lassiter won the final game in II innings, 
closing out with an uncompleted run of 44. 


eOWkiNG TOMMY TUTTLt of King. N.C. de- 
feated DkL Downes 24S 212 in the linuls of ilie 
S.t2,000 Baltimore Open for his first PRA luurna- 
merit sretory. 

•oxiNO -In a clumsv. colorless match in Madison 
Square Garden 6-fool-6 ERNIE TERRtl-L of 
Chicago, the third-ranked heavyweight, cut down 
Germany’s b-foot-T Champion Gerhard Zeeh twice 
in the first round and gained a unanimous llVround 

decision for his eighth siraighi victory. 


CURklNB_The DULUTH. MINN. nnk. skipped 
by Robert M. Magic Jr., slid lo the U.S. men's 
championship in Utica, N.Y. wnh 10 victories and 
only one li>ss do Grafton. N.O.I in the sis-duy 
bonspiel. Deiroii. the defending champion rink 
which was beaten by Duluth on ihc lOth round, fin- 
ished wnh an 8-3 record in a tie for second. 


acNCtNB Defending Champion COLUMBIA de- 
feated Princeion 19 8 in New York City lo lake ils 
eighth Ivy League title (including one lie) in nine 
years, and in the niidwesi ILLINOIS wrapped up an 
unbeaten season by winning the Big 1 cn champion- 
ship on Its own campus. 

HARNCSs RACtNCi Italian-owned Iroller NIKE 
HANfyVbR (M.20I. recent winner of the Pfis 
d'Amcrique al XI to I. captured the SI6.(XX) Pris 
de U Cote d'Arur in Cagnes-sur-Mer. I ranee. 


shutouts, while BO.STON, with two lies and a loss, 
still languished in last place. 


HOR»e RACING -Canadian-bred NORTHERN 
DANCE.K (S4 j. owned by E. P. Taylor and ridden 
by Wilhc Shoemaker, came from behind m the 
sireich to capture the I lA-mile Elammgo .Slakes for 
i-yeaf-olds at Hialeah. 


Mrs. Marion do Pom Scoll's MONGO (54.60). 
with Johnny Roir aboard, survived a closing drive 
by Gun Bow and linished Brsi by a nose in the 
5 109,400 John B. Campbell Handicap at Biiwic. Md. 


Ihc Duchess of Wesimmsicr’s ARKLT, an Irish- 
bred 7-year-old gelding, look ihe lead on the final 
jump of Ihc 21-obslacle course lo win the 3Vi-mile 
Gold Cup steeplechase by five lengths over Mill 
House in Cheltenham, England. 

Calumet harm's double-barreled entry of KY. PIO- 
NEER (S3.60) and Kentucky Jug finished tirsi and 
second in the sescn-furlong Hutcheson .Stakes for 
3-year-olds at Gulfstrcam Park. Ela. 


Conn, overpowered Thomas Holmes and Michael 
O'Hearn 6-3. 6-1, 6-2 in the finals to win the U.S. 
doubles championship in Darien. Conn. Earlier 
■n ihe week MRS. S. WaRRFN LET; of Short 
Hills. N.J.and MRS. Nk. BRADFORD BRIGGS of 
Dsrien. Conn- successfully defended the women's 
title with a 4-6. 6-2, 6-1 defeat of Mrs. Rawle De- 
land and Mrs. William W'asch in Scarvdale, N.Y. 


SKIING E'Qf the fourth successisc year DENVER 
captured the NCAA championship. Dartmouth, 
the host team, was runner-up. 


SPEEO SKATING— Al the Russian women's cham- 
pionships in Sverdlovsk INGA VORONINA, fully 
recovered from the stomach ailment that kept her 
out of competition for several months, won Ihe title 
for ibe third consecutive year as Lidia Skoblikova. 
who look four firsts for the U.S.S.R. m the Olympics 
and weni on lo sweep the women's world cham- 
pionships in KriHlinehamn. Sweden, failed lo win a 
single esem. 


MOCKET Eor Ihe first nine in seven weeks CHICA- 
GO, with a win, a loss and a lie. stood alone al the 
top of the league. But its Iwo-poini lead over 
MONTREAL (two defeais and a lie) was anything 
buldeeisise. with two weeks yet to play in Ihe NHl . 
Third-place TORONTO won. lost and tied twice, 
yielding ground to resurgent DETROIT, which had 
three victories and a loss to move from five points 
in wiihin two of Ihe Maple Leafs. Relieved of the 
possibility of making the playolls, NEW YORK 
heal the black Hawks and the Canadiens and then 
lied the Canadiens (L-0 in a game that marked 
Jacques Plante's third and Charlie Hodge's eighth 


swiHMiNG At the Big Ten championships in Min- 
neapofis. I VDfAN'A won nine of the (7 events and 
gamed the team title for the fourth straight year 
with an overwhelming 223'/^ points. Michigan, with 
four victories and 171 % points, was runner-up. 

TENNIS Unseeded RON HOI.MBERG of New 
York upset top-seeded Roy Emerson of Australia 
6-2. 6-4, 9-7 to win the singles title m Ihe Altamira 
international tournament in Caracas. Venezuela. 

TRACK • FIELD Hi-mc-lown favorilc TOM 
O'HARA (irr piive fi.SI sprinted Ihe mile in 3:56.4 


at Ihc Citicago Daily News Relays, lowering by .2 
second the world indoor mark he set tusi three 
weeks earlier at the New York AC meet. In less 
distinguished performances BOB SCHUL look the 
iwo-mile (8;48.2), BILL CROTHERS the 1.000- 
yard (2:07.61. GEORGE KFRR the 600 (1:10.6). 
JOHN THOMAS the high lumn (6 feet 10 inches) 
and C. K- Yang and HENRY WADSWORTH 
both cleared 16 feet fur a tie in the pole vault. At 
New York's K'4A championships VILLANOVA 
edged Munhaiian by one point for the team title, 
and in Columbus. Ohio, MICHIGAN captured the 
Rig Ten championship. 


MILEF06TS- StGSI D. JOHNNY DEE. 40. a 
Denver lawyer and former head basketball coach 
at Alabama ( 1953 1956), to succeed Johnny Jordan 
as coach at Noire Dame. 


ORGANIZED: A new professional football league 
the North American f oolhall League, with San An- 
tonio. Indianapolis, Memphis, and -Scalile as char- 
ter members. The foufoiher franchises wi'l probably 
come from a group including Jacksonville. Allanla. 
Birmingham, louisville and New Orleans. George 
E. Ashburn of Houston, temporary president, hopes 
lo begin league play in September. 

MARRHiD: U.S. Women's Archers Champion 
NANCY VONDI.RHLIDE. 25. lo Attorney 
Marvin Kleinman. 4U. who originally encouraged 
her 10 lake up the sport as j hobby, in Atlanta. 


DIED: RAY (Scooter) McLEAN. 48, an assistant 
coach of the Detroit Lions who had spent the last 
quarter century in pro football both as u player and 
coach, of cancer m an Ann Arbor (Mich.) hospital. 
He played halfback for the f'liicagn Rears from 
1940 to 1947 this 89.vard punt return against the 
1942 Chicago Cardinals still stands as a Bear learn 
record) and later ymned Green Bay as assistant 
coach (1951 1957) and head coach (1958) before 
going to Detroit. 


DIED: LEONARD THOMAS (fom) BLACK- 
BURN. 58. the soft-spoken basketball coach al Ihc 
Univerviiy of Dayton, of lung cancer in a Dayton 
hospital. In his j7 years with Ihe school he never 
missed a game (this season lie coached front a spe- 
cially built easy cha-r by ilic bench), while his teams 
compiled one of the bcsl records in the country — 
351-140- and played in 10 National Invitation Tour- 
naments in Madison Square Garden (Dayton lost in 
the finals five times and finally won the lournamem 
in 1962 by defeating St. John's). 


DIED MR-S.ROSF FRASLR.60.molhernf Austra- 
lia’s swimming star Dawn Eraser, in an automobile 
accident near Sydney. Dawn, who was driving the 
cur when it crashed into a parked truck and turned 
over, was hospitalised with a chipped vertebra. 


ACKNOWLEOCMENTS 

4-/M.C8 CoMoivtlno 18, I9-I. Iorv -0 2| 
Rich Cloioo- 73 »irh ciofsion I7>. AF, 33_bei- 
lom. Waller loovt Jr. 25 -lao Bollermop 26 *F 
31-Ieinv Trioir 32-.Ii.b M.ilyorO 63-BTUFho'O 
66 L ToPunKi. 69 lee Boliermor. 71-Col*t 
Phi'iyy 72 -Colip Joner 83 -Seb Hainan. Si. Fe 
tersbvirg T'“es, lore* * 'P 84 -By'on fc. Srhy 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



LINDA MeGILL, IK. 

swimming daughierofa 
Sydney (Australia) po- 
licescrgcant.hccumcihc 
first girl lo capture five 
lilies a( the Australian 
chumpionships, win- 
ning the UX)- and 200- 
mcier biiiierfly . the 200- 
and 400- meter individu- 
al medley and the 200- 
meier brcasisiroLe. 



A RNIE O’REILLY, a 

Canadian from Mam- 
waki. Quc. and center 
on the hockey leuirt ui 
Si. Law rence University 
(Canton, N.Y.I. scored 
three goals in u 5-2 vie- 
lory over Clarkson, en- 
abling his college to lie 
forlirsi place in ihc final 
Standings of (Kc Tri- 
Staie League. 



CARL EICHENLAUB 
JR.. '4 San Diego boat- 
builder who won the 
North American Light- 
ning sailing tide in 
Michigan Iasi fall, cap- 
tured (he St. Petersburg 
(Fla.iwinierchampion- 
ships over 61 oiher 
Lightnings on Tampa 
Bay. finishing I -2-4- 1 in 
the four-race scries. 



OLGA GLOOR of Nor- 
ridge. III., who has been 
howling forZOycarsand 
thinks it’s great for 
"getting away from the 
housewife's routine." 
averaged 208 in the 
Professional Women's 
Bowling Association's 
16-gamc lournumcni in 
Depew, N.Y. to w in the 
SI, 150 first pri/c. 


STEVE NISENSON, 
•a guard on the Hof- 
Sira basketball leant, be- 
came the lirsi collegian 
to complete more than 
90' ; of a minimum of 
2(X) free throws over a 
season when he made 
13 of 14 in a tourna- 
ment win over Muhlen- 
berg. bringing his total 
10 207 for 226—91.6' ,. 


r PAUL WILSON. [6, a 
lanky junior at Farl 
k Warren High in Down- 

I ey, Calif., equaled the 

nalionalscholasiicpolc- 
vault record with a leap 
of 1 5 feel in a meet with 
Jordan High of Long 
Beach, Calif., and a 
week later he vaulted 15 
feci .3 inches in another 
dual coniesi. 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE TOURNAMENTS 

For the lirsi time in several years, there was 
no clear favorite for the NCAA tournament, 
Defending Champion Loyola of Chicago, 
on the rise lately, was hopeful of getting to 
Kansas City for the scmitinals. but Duke. 
Michigan, Wichita and UCl.A had the best 
chance to make it isee puge 2 ( 1 ). 

The NIT. meanwhile, had a showy licld of 
its own for the tournament that begins 
Thursday in New York’s Madistm Square 
Garden. The class is DePaul (21 ,ti. seeded 
No. 1. followed by Bradley (20-6 1. Duquesne 
(16-61 and Western AC Co-champion New 
Mexico (21-5). The first-round pairings; 
Thursday — Miami (20-6) vs. St. Joseph’s 
( 17-9) and NYU ( t5-H) vs. Syracuse (17- 7); 
Saturday afternoon — Army (16 6) vs. St. 
Bonavcniurc (16 7) and Drake (20 6) vs. 
Put (17-7). 

The small colleges, too. were ready for 
their pvist-season exercises. Thirty-two teams 
converged on Kansas City for the six days 
that will decide the NAIA title, while the 
NCAA college division, down to eight teams 
after a scries of regional playolTs. prepared 
to settle its championship in Lvansville. 
Ind. The survivors: Evansville (2.^ }). Hof- 
stra (2.1 5). Adclphi (18-5). Akron (21-6), 
North Carolina .A&l (21 -6). Southeast Mis- 
souri (20-5). State College of Iowa (22-2) 
and Cal Poly of Pomona (21-5). 

THE EAST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. VILLANOVR (32-3) 

3 PROVIOENCC (30-«) 3. OUQUESNE (1».S) 

NYU’s wildly erratic Violets again were up- 
set. this time by little Rint k 66 61, their first 
loss in II years (and 58 games) at their cozy 
Alumni gym. Then they harely heal Ford- 
ham 74 69. But it was si. joiis’s, a young 
team on the way up. that really wounded 
NYl.'’s pride. The Redmen went at the \ io- 
lets with an aggressive defense and a patient 
offense, and trounced them 71 51. "We re 
the best team in lovsn.” crowed Coach Jvx; 
l.apchick. It was an honest claim, tivo. 

Two other Nil teams. St. Bonaventurc 
and St. Joseph’.s, lost. CAM-Sits shocked the 
Boiinies87-74and Sl.Jvw’s fell to paVIon 
78-74. But ouyut SNi. and sv R xeusi won. 

NCA.A teams had beitci' luck. KRIsct- 
Tos beat Penn 76 66 for the l\y title while 
t'ROXiPLNcr whipped Utah Slate 85-75 
and Brown 72-67. xillanova routed Scion 
Hall 109 71. but Seton's Nick Werkman. 
the country’s leading scorer last year, got 
37 points and 70 in two wins over Upsala 
and Rider, and was second with a 33.5 
average. 


THE SOUTH 

3. KENTUCKY (21-4) 3. DAVIDSQN (33-4) 

To run or not to run. that was the question 
that worried Wake Forest’s Bones McK inney 
before his team faced DLKi: in the Atlantic 
Coast lournameni final at Raleigh. N.C. He 
decided to run. So Jclf Mullins shot his Dea- 
cons dizzy with 24 points, big Jay Buckley 
and Hack Tison gave theni only one shot 
before they swept away rebounds, and Duke 
romped 80-59 to win an NCAA berth. 

The first two times that Kentucky’s Cot- 
ton Nash shot the ball.sT. i ouls’ 6-foot-IO 
Gil Beckcmcicr bashed it right back at him. 
That set the tone at Lexington. The bigger 
Billikens siniply overwhelmed Adolph 
Rupp’s little men and upset them, 67-60. 

THE MIDWEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. MICHIOAN (30-3) 

Ohio State finally ran out of miracles in the 
Big Ten. All the Bucks had to do was beat 
ximiic.AN siAll and they had a tic for 
their fifth straight title. But the Spartans 
spoiled everything. Pete Gem swished in a 
20-foot jumper with 10 seconds to go. and 
Michigan .State won 81 80. That left it up 



QUICK-SHOOTING over Boston’s Bill Rus- 
sell. Jerry Lucas is one factor in Roy als' new 
success against (he champions (.vee right). 


to xtic HKiAS, and the Wolverines, despite 
some fretful moments when Iowa led by 12 
points, came on like gangbiistcrs to beat 
the Hawkeyes 69 61. The victory pm them 
into the NCAA lournantcnt. 

KANSAS STATl . which scems to delight in 
testing Coach Tex Winter’s nervous system 
with overtime games, worried through an- 
other one with Oklahoma State before win- 
ning 61 59. It gave K-Suite the Big l-.ighi 
title as \ANSA-S upset Colorado 71-71. 

WICHITA, a fast-breaking team, surprised 
Drake in the Missouri Valley playoff. The 
Shix:kcrs went to a stall for the last 10 min- 
utes to conibai Drake’s zone and won the 
game 58-50. onto i:.. beaten by iovoia 
103 87. tiHvk Toledo 82-76 for the Mid- 
American championship. But the big news 
was BOVM-lNCi CiRi i.N’s Howic Komives, the 
nation's No. 1 scorer. He got 47 points as 
BG upset DePaul 89-80. 45 more in a 106- 
72 thrashing of Marshall to boost his aver- 
age to 16.7. and ran his foul-shooting streak 
to 50 for an NCA.A record. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. TEXAS WESTERN (33-3) 

3. TEXAS ASM (18.«) 3. TEXAS TECH (l«-T) 

1 bXAS A AM. on the verge of winning its first 
outright Southwest Conference title in 41 
years, suddenly was embarrassed by last- 
place TCU. It took the Aggies two overtime 
periods to put down the surprisingly belli- 
cose Frogs 70 66. Said Coach Shelby Met- 
calf. sputtering happily after being tossed, 
fully clothed, into an icy shower. "Tonight 
we played the greatest last-place team in 
America.” Two nights later Metcalf was 
just sputtering. Texas held his Aggies to 
the final seconds before losing, 65-63. 

THE WEST 

THE TOP THREE: 1. UCLA (3S-0) 

3. OREGON STATE (3S-3) 3. SAN PRANCISCO (33-4) 

Californians making NCAA talk were nat- 
urally bullish on unbeaten ucla, which 
raced past California 87- 57 and then resisted 
a l.iSC rally to win 91-81. Fven when the 
Trojans came from 10 points behind to a 
61-61 tie. the Bruins never panicked. They 
merely played their normal hot hand, and 
UCLA won its 26ih straight. 

SAN I RANCisco had a streak going, too. 
Scoring in bunches, the Dons beat Santa 
Clara 60-47, Pepperdine 80-58 and Loyola 
of Los Angeles 60 46 for 18 in a row. 

While Utah fumbled itself right out of 
contention, ARIZONA STATl andNfvv sttx- 
ICO finished in a tic for the Western -AC 
title. The Sun DeviK go to the NCAA; New 
Mexico accepted an invitation to the NIT. 

THE PROS 

In one season, the hottest NBA rivalry has 
become Boston vs. Cincinnati. The Royals 
will finish second to the Celtics in ihcir divi- 
sion but. for the first time, the Celtics were 
running scared down the stretch. 

Cincinnati fumhlcd early in the season 



A imost anyone who uses e telephone 
^ to take orders, make appoint- 
ments or transact other business can 
use a Code-a-phone to advantage. 
Code-a-phone will answer, record and 
store phone calls automatically. It 
can be used day and night and re 
quires no attendant. Code-a-phone is 
the compact, simple-to-operate instru- 
ment that answers calls with a true 
natural voice. Code-a-phones are now 
available from your telephone com- 
pany on a small monthly service basis 
If you want to know how Code-a- 
phone can work for you. call your tele- 
phone company Business Office for 
complete information. 


Codc.-a-pJiafi£ 

AUTOMATIC ANSWERING SERVICE 

K 

CODE. A PHONE ELECTRONICS. INC. 
Portland 25. Oregon 

y 


Who NEEDS a 
Code-a-phone? 


uhcn JLTr> Lucas was still linding his pro legs 
.ind Jack Twyman. Adrian Smith and Tom 
Hawkins were out with injuries. But for the 
last four months the Royals have been the 
best team in the NBA. and much of the cred- 
it must go to Coach Jack McMahon. 

The Royals. McMahon rcastmed. could 
not beat Boston as long as Bill Russell 
clogged the middle all night, bkK'king shots. 
Also. I iicas was learning a strange position 
after a college career as a center. So Mc- 
Mahon devised an olfense just for Boston. 
W ajnc Embry, the regular pivot man. took 
position in the corner, with the spccilic job 
of luring Russell from under the basket. Lu- 
cas stationed himself on the other side — in 
the olTcnsive pivot area he knew so well — 
and the Royals cither worked the ball to him 
or opened the middle for Oscar Robertson's 
drives. Normally. Russell would accept the 
challenge of a driving Robertson and pick 
up the brilliant Cincinnati guard when he got 
by a Boston defender. But Oscar, with his 
peripheral vision, has no peer at hitting the 
open man. And the Royals have the good 
quick jump shooters — Twyman, Smith, Em- 
bry and. in the last month. Lucas himself. 
Russell found that when he did get to Rob- 
ertson. Oscar would pass otT, \Shcn he did 
not get to him, the Big O went all the way. 
Immediately, the Royals started beating the 
Celtics, Robertson's point totals soared and 
the Royals won sis of eight from Boston. 
Meanwhile, too. Lucas became a scoring 
threat in addition to rebounding superbly. 

Thus the Celtics knew what to espeet. 
and so did the Royals when they met in 
Boston last week. Through the first 15 min- 
utes. probably the best basketball played in 
the NBA this season, the game was close. 
Then Robertson got into foul trouble and 
had to be benched. The Royals lied the 
score at S4-84, then went ahead 9t)-85 in the 
early moments of the final period. But Os- 
car picked up a fifth foul, and the tide 
swung again. Boston went on to win 112- 
lOR. 

Boston sportswriters quoted Tom Hcin- 
sohn as saying about Lucas— “He hasn't 
learned to adjust to being a cornerman. He 
doesn't know the moves." 

"Lucas weak link in Royals’ defense," 
said the Boston papers. 

Lucas did not learn of Heinsohn's re- 
marks until the ncvi night in Cincinnati, as 
the Royals prepared for a final meeting with 
the Celtics. "Oh, is that what he said'.’" Lu- 
cas noted. Two hours later Lucas had 
scored 22 points, grabbed 22 rebounds and, 
on one occasion, had caught one of Hem- 
sohn's shots and jammed it back on him. 
The Royals beat the Celtics 111-101. and 
won the season's series, seven games to five. 

Meanwhile, in the Western Division, San 
Francisco and St. Louis were still battling 
for first place. But neither will find it easy 
to beat the Los Angeles Lakers, whose Elgin 
Baylor and Jerry West seem to be healthy 
ag.iin, in the playoffs. cmo 
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TRIM, TAPERED UNDERWEAR 
TO GIVE YOU THAT 
MANLY, ATHLETIC LOOKI 


TORSO T-SHIRT ' 

and 

SHORTI-SHORT 



Import taste. 
Sensible price. 


Generous amounts of hops, barley mall, and 
i'ofcia) fine Canadian yeasl give Red Cap 
Ale that bol.d, robust taste. You’ll like it. It's 
brewed here in the U.S.A. by Carting Brewing 
Company, Cleveland. Ohio. The same people 
who brew Black Label Beer. 



igSiLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


PAST, PRESENT, FUTURE 

Sirs; 

You gave Cassius Clay something of a 
chance to win and he capitalized on it. I 
suppose 99*)c of the nation's boxing experts 
told us Clay wouldn't survive the national 
anthem. Those of us who have followed Clay 
felt he would whip Liston as far back as his 
fight with Lavorantc. But do you think the 
sportswriters arc willing to eat crow? They 
are not. Some even had the elTromcry to 
suggest that the light was a setup. Many be- 
littled Liston for retiring in his corner. What 
can boxing do to win"’ If Liston had pulver- 
ized Clay in one, they would have yelled, 
“What did I tell you?" If Liston had contin- 
ued with an injured arm and sulTcrcd a seri- 
ous or fata! injury , these same writers would 
have asked for an end to the brutal sport. 
Clay fought a smart, courageous fight — the 
only kind he could have fought if he was to 
survive the early round-s. So what do they 
write? On the strength of one fight, they 
call Liston washed up. Overrated. Not one 
has speculated what Liston might do in a 
return. E.iston is still one heck of a fighter, 
and he's not that slow, Clay is just excep- 
tionally fast. 

I find it difficult to get disturbed about 
Clay's embracing the Black Muslims. That 
is his personal prerogative, and 1 don't know 
a gt>od priest or ntinisier who would deny it. 
Yet the sportsw Titers actually made Sonny a 
sentimental favorite after learning of Clay's 
conversion. Sort of reminds me of the style 
of the late ring announcer Harry Dalogh: 
"And may the man with the more accept- 
able ideology emerge victorious." 

Fathui Ltvvis P. BoHLtR Jr. 
Los Angeles 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on your sympathetic 
view of Cassius Clay— even before the fight. 
Since the fight, all the Clay haters have come 
to Tcalizc what Cassius was telling them all 
along: that his pose was just that and noth- 
ing more. The real Cassius is not the prefight 
Cassius. 

Most of the sportswriting fraternity who 
hypnotized themselves by their own verbi- 
age into firmly believing Liston to be in- 
vincible. have had their inflated egos punc- 
tured bv “smasheous" Cassius. 

Is it the mark of a champion or even the 
mark of a good sport to kick a guy when 
he’s down merely because one's pride is 
hurt? 

GUS SiGW ART 

Newton. N.J. 

Sirs: 

Tex Maulc's article on the Clay-Liston 
fight was highly analytical and bore the 


mark of a real professional. Most of the so- 
called experts who had built up Liston as a 
superman are now trying to get off the hook 
by questioning the validity of the fight. Their 
original judgment could be condoned. But 
their playing the role of diehards is ditficult 
for this reader to appreciate. 

Earl B. Coyli 


VY'ashington 


Sirs: 

"No money was to be gamed by fixing u 
Liston loss." How naive can a magazine be? 

What is the dollar difference between one 
fight and three fights? 

William H. Croki 
Jackson Heights. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

In my opinion. Clay will prove to be as 
colorful a champion as Dempsey or Louis. 
As far as Liston is concerned, my thoughts 
on his future are that it will greatly parallel 
the career of Dempsey. If Liston's age is real- 
ly well past 30 years, or past the age when 
an athlete generally finds his leg condition 
sending him downhill despite punching pow- 
er, a young and clever boxer such as Clay 
will make it almost impossible for the for- 
mer champion to regain the title. 

My greatest regret i.s that I did not have 
the foresight to take advantage of the odds 
that prevailed for this championship battle. 

L. J. (Spike) Moriarty 

Many. La. 


Sirs: 

Let's see now. Clay will give Liston a re- 
match. only "I don't think I'll fight again 
this year because of the income-tax situa- 
tion and the Army draft call and all that." 
So in 1965 Liston beats Clay, who will have 
a rematch clause (of course) in his contract. 
And then in 1966 Clay beats Liston in an- 
other stunning upset, but fortunately Liston 
has a rematch clause and .... 

All great fun and I look forward to seeing 
the tights, provided boxing hasn’t petered 
out in the meantime, but what a pity it won't 
decide who's really the best heavyweight in 
the world. You see. somehow poor Eddie 
("Bridesmaid”) Machen— who’s looking 
better than ever these days— gets left out of 
the picture. By the time he gets a crack at the 
title he'll be too old to fight anymore. 

RO(il R PROI LX 

Birmingliam. Mich. 

COLD HEART 

Sirs: 

Surely you must realize by now how close- 
ly bridge idiots like myself are following 
your wonderful articles {A Xeu Approach 
to Bi itlge. hcb. 1 7 el seq. ). However, the six- 


spade hand shown in Part 4 [Tricks of Sfy 
Trade, March 9) is a laydown even with 
the brilliant opening lead of the heart 6. 
Declarer (East) goes up with the acc 
of hearts, draws three rounds of trumps, 
plays three rounds of clubs (discarding his 
last heart on the queen of clubs), takes three 
top diamond tricks and concedes the jack 
of spades. I'd shoot my bride if she blew 
this one. 


Wilmette. 111. 


Tom Blrns 


• Don't shoot her: deal her the right 
hand instead: 







A typographical error in our original 
story put the 2 of diamonds belonging 
to North in East's hand, put East's 2 of 
hearts in North. When this error is cor- 
rected. the hand is no longer a laydown 
since declarer cannot discard his last 
heart and loses the king of hearts and 
the jack of trumps. — F.D. 

Sirv: 

Contrary to some of your readers, since 
reading Mr. Goren's articles on bridge I 
have become more of a spinning figure. 
Within a day of reading the article Don- 
hie More Often (March 2), I had doubled 
my opponents into game (setting them) and 
redoubled twice successfully. 

I appreciate your efforts in presenting this 
fine series. 

Richaro G. Laihrop, M.D. 
Plainfield. N.J. 

COTTON TALES 

Sirs: 

I'm no fan of Kentucky basketball or Cot- 
ton Nash— far from it. Our Georgia Tech 
Yellow Jackets under Whack Hyder split 
two games with Rupp and Co. this season 
and finished only two games behind the 
SFC champs. 

But the letter from Richard Specter (19th 
Holi . Feb. 24) cries out for an answer from 
someone who is not a Kentucky partisan. 

Colton Nash docs not station himself un- 
der the basket, as Mr. Specter so positively 
states. Nash at 6 feet 5 is, at best, only average 
in following shots for tip-ins. But on his 
better nights he is probably one of the top 
college shooters from outside; his soft touch 
behind picks from 20 to .30 feet is a thing of 
beauty. And Nash also hits with frequency 
on a graceful left-handed hook from the 
vicinity of the key. 

eonllmed 
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To men who have $15,000 worth of life insurance 
and think it’s a big deal 

Think how much it costs you to live today. Now, if you died, how far could your family 
stretch fifteen thousand dollars? (That's about $80 a week for 4 years.) And if you retired 

- how well would you live on that kind of money? The fact is, you need a more realistic 
program for protecting your family and for planning your retirement. The longer you put it 
off, the more it will cost you. We would like to show you a low net cost insurance program 

— with monthly payments -- that you can easily afford. It's a big deal and a good deal. 

State Mutual of America 

State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America, Worcester, Massachusetts, 
was founded in 1844 . . . has over $3 billion of Life Insurance in force . . . invests 
$2 million a week in American enterprise . . . sells Life, Health and Group Insurance. 



19TH HOLE coniimifd 


Is it 
a 

beer 

ora 

liquor 

? 


i 



Neither. 

Not liquor. Who ever saw 
liquor with a head on it? 
Not beer. Who ever 
drank beer with that 
much gumption? 

Colt 45 Malt Liquor is 
a special breed of brew. 

A completely unique 
experience. 


I agree that Davidson has probably been 
overrated. And Villanovu. I read and hear, 
is a top team. Wally Jones, beret and all, 
must be one of the best. And I would always 
root for Georgia Tech to beat the sox off 
Kentucky. But Cotton Nash is a tine all- 
round player. Kentucky on most nights is 
fast and sharp, and Adolph Rupp just has 
to be one of the lop alllimc coaches, l et's 
give credit where it's due and not underrate 
(he Blucgrass boys. 

Cari a. Nix Jr. 

Atlanta 

Sirs: 

Kentucky, “a little, good team with a big 
bad schedule" (Scouting Reports. Dec. 'i), 
will put down Richard Specter's Villanova 
five any day of the week. If Mr. .Specter is 
hitter because Villunova has lived up to its 
preseason ranking but is outranked by Ken- 
tucky (which wasn't ranked in the top 20 
before showing its true ability) well. I gus'ss 
he can always cheer for I Cl A. 

JtM G sRi.i s 

Annandalc. \a. 

Sirs; 

As one out of a thousand students at Da- 
vidson College. I fee! that the Villanova fan 
is showing his basketball ignorance when 
he says Davidson '‘is a disgrace to the lop 
10" and "plays schools that a small college 
should play." 

Just to set him straight, here are some 
of the "small college" teams on this year's 
schedule: S\ake l-orcsl, St. Joseph's. Ohio 
Stale (NC AA runner-up in 1961 ). West \ ir- 
ginia University (a frequent contender for 
the NCAA title), Duke (1963 NCAA riin- 
ner-up), Princeton University (last year's 
Ivy League champion) and, of course, the 
other teams in our t>wn respectable South- 
ern Conference. 

Jisi Appuhv 

Davidson, N.C. 


Sirs: 

Nash is not Kentucky's only player. This 
is demonstrated by the fact that while Nash's 
average is 25 points per game, the Kentucky 
team pours in an average of 86 points an 
outing. 

It's also a good thing Adolph Rupp didn't 
know earlier in the season that Kentucky 
couldn't stay with tall teams: he might 
never have taken the 'Cals to the Sugar Bow 1 
Tournament, where they took (he title over 
Duke (with starters H.ick Tison and Jay 
Buckley, both at 6 feet 10). Kentucky also 
won (104-73) at the expense of conference 
rival Vanderbilt, another "small team" w hose 
starting front line runs 6 feet 7 to 6 feci 9. 
and includes the ShC's leading rcboundcr, 
Clyde Lee. 

John B. Ckasoi (h, Jr. 

Nashville 


EDITORIAL A ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

Time & Life Huildm*. Rockefeller Center. 
New York. New York KtO’O. 

T ime Inc. alvo nublivho TiMf . Li([. ( k(. 
As< KlTK TI KAI I l)Nl M. (lOI « & HOMt i»nd. 
in i:on)>inciir>n wnh ii» siibsidianev, ihe tn- 
icrnaiiona' eJilionc of liMl .vnd l.iii . Clunr- 
man of ihe ItoArU. Andrew Meiskelt; Chair- 
man. r«ec>iiivc Lommitiec, Ro\ I, t^rsen: 
Chairman. Iinancc Cotnmnccc- Chjrlev L. 
-Siillnian: PretiJeni. J.imev A. 1 men: I «eeu- 
live Vice PicMdeni and TreaMirer (1. W. 
HriimhaiiKh; Vice Pre->ideni ,ind Seviei>ir>, 
licrn.ird B.iriiex; Vice I’rcMdeni and -VvMvi.ini 
lo he PreMdeni, Arnold W. ( arUon: Vice 
Picsideno, Hernliurd M. Auer, (dear It 
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Pleat« include a SPORTS ILLL SI RATLD label in 
invurc prompi aervicc whenever you write about your 



SPORTS ILLOSTRATfO. 

540 Nonli Michigan Ave.. Chicago. Ill, 60611. 
Charicv A Adamv. GenT Mgr. 

TO &UB&CIIIBC 

mail tins form wiih your payment, 

’ ' new vabscripliiin, G tcncwi my subacriplinn. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

C.S,. ( anada and I .S. |towrv!>inns. I yr. ST.UO. 

All Ollier vubvcriplionv, I yr. SS.OU. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

aitach label here 

If you're moving, picavc lei U' know five wei 
before chanyinii >iiur .Tddie" Pl.ivc ntaga/iivc 
adJrcvs label here, prmt your new address below. 

place your niajta/ine add'ess label licrc and vhp ' 
this form to your Idler. 


address 


StCeiAl PROOirCT DIVISION Of 

1H( NATIOKAC SRIWIHC CO.. BAlllMOtf. MO. 





New 90 HP Johnson Golden Meteor 

Never has so much outhoard power 
needed so little fuel! 



New Johnson Sea-Horse . . . the million dollar fishing 
motor that packs like a 3. carries like aSVi. and goes like a 10. 


Meet the mighty Meteor . . . the most motor ever built by the outboard 
builder who's built the most. 

This V-4 bomb has a 4-barrel carburetor with a straight-through 
induction system. What other motors waste, this one turns to wallop. 

Uses a gas-oil mix of 50 to 1. Cuts oil costs in half! Also has Electra- 
matic Drive (no extra cost), 20.amp. alternator-generator, and auto- 
matic choke. Like all '64 Johnsons, it resists salt water corrosion. 

Check your Johnson dealer. (He's in the Yellow Pages.) And check 
the other dependable Johnsons: 13 new models in 9 power classes: 
90, 75, 60, 40, 28, 18. 9V^j, and 3. All covered by Johnson's 
special 2-year warranty.* Johnson Motors, 1633 Pershing Rd., Wau- 
kegan, III. Division Outboard Marine Corporation. 

•For 24 month} Bltor purchajo. Johnjon Motor* will replaeo. '•■ttiout cost to the original purchator. any 
part of It* manutactuia which upon intpaction provas to hava failed in normal us* du* to faulty material 


S£E YOUR JOHNSON DEALER FOR THE FABULOUS NEW LP JAZZ ALBUM ■ THE HOT ONSS.'-ONLY $1.00 

^Johnson . . . first in depend abiiitv 


Sure, you can live without it. 


The new Polaroid Color Pack Camera won’t 
mow your lawn or drive you to the station. 
What it will do is deliver a beautiful color 
picture a minute after you take it. 

And bring a new kind of kick into your life. 




N 



